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ANN  ARBOR  SUMMED  UR: 


Population  . 
Altitude  . 
Streets 
Shade  Trees 
Drainage  . 
Sidewalks 
Electric  Lights 
Water  Supply  . 
Fire  Department 
Street  Cars  . 


3  ~7  IV1  iles  from  Detroit,  4-5  from  Toledo. 

Thirteen  Thousand. 

Nine  hundred  feet  above  .sea  level;  lull  to  1  T»()  feet  above  Huron  River. 

Natural  macadam  roads,  with  gravel  strata  GO  to  90  feet  deep. 

Seen  from  the  outskirts,  the  city  looks  like  a  forest. 

Country  rolling,  affording  superb  natural  drainage,  supplemented  by  a  complete  sewerage  system. 

Not  equalled  by  any  city  of  same  size  in  the  West,  largely  of  stone  flagging  and  Portland  cement. 

All  over  the  city;  also  cheap  gas. 

Abundant;  25  miles  of  mains. 

Full  modern  equipment;  100-foot  head  of  water  all  over  the  city. 

Electric  trolley  system;  dummy  line  to  Vpsilanti;  electric  line  to  be  built  to  Detroit  in  189G. 


MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  STATION  AT  ANN.  ARBOli. 


Railroads  .  .  .  Affording  transportation  in  all  directions;  reasonable  freight  rates.  Hard  coal,  $5.00  to  $0.00  per 

ton;  soft  coal,  $2.00  to  $2.50. 

Manufactures  .  .  Agricultural  implements,  barrels,  bath-tubs,  blank-books,  brick,  brooms,  carpets,  carriages,  chairs* 

cigars,  corsets,  engines,  evaporated  fruits  and  berries,  fruit  goods,  flour  and  feed  (three  large 
mills),  furniture  (four  factories),  gas  engines,  harnesses,  hay  presses,  medicines,  monuments, 
oil  stoves,  organs,  paper,  plating  works,  perfumes  and  extracts,  pumps,  rugs,  sash  and  doors 
and  blinds,  spices,  soap,  tables,  tinware,  underwear,  wagons,  water  heaters,  window-shade 
fastenings,  and  vinegar. 

Churches  .  .  .  .  All  denominations  represented.  Fine  Edifices. 

Ann  Arbor’s  pride,  however,  lies  in  her  schools.  She  has  a  Common 

School  System.  .  Unsurpassed  in  the  country.  1 1 1  < ;  1 1  School—  Sending  more  pupils  to  college  than  any  other  public 

High  School  in  the  United  States;  750  students.  School  ok  Stenography  Sending  out 
many  hundred  graduates.  School  ok  Mrsic  With  the  best  possible  advantage.  200  students; 
Michigan  University — 3,000  students. 

Publications  .  .  .  Two  daily  newspapers;  six  weekly  newspapers;  twelve  periodicals. 

For  any  further  information  pertaining  to  Ann  Arlxir  address . 


BACH  &  BUTLER,  Real  Estate. 
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“Niagara  Falls  Route.” 

ANN  ARBOR, 

MICHIGAN. 


“A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be 
hid.”  That  being  true,  how  can  a  city 
builded  on  seven  hills  prevent  its  light 
from  shining  out  far  and  wide  ?  In  olden 
days  there  was  a  city  on  seven  hills  that 
came  to  be  the  greatest  of  its  time,  ruling 
all  civilized  nations  by  force  of  arms. 
Some  considered  there  was  a  potency  in 
that  mystical  number.  But  we  of  modern 
times  reason  not  from  auguries,  Sybils,  or 
fatalism.  We  make  cities  effective  in 
world-influence  by  brain  rather  than  by 
brawn. 

Thus  Ann  Arbor,  through  the  thousands 
of  trained  intellects  going  from  her  halls 
for  a  half  century,  in  a  subtle  way  has 
influence  over  the  thought  of  obscure 
hamlets,  busy  factory  towns,  corporations, 
courts,  legislatures,  schools  and  pulpits, 
wherever  these  bookish  men  study,  prac¬ 
tice,  preach,  teach,  legislate,  or  govern. 

Both  its  site  and  its  reason  for  existence 
make  it  doubly  interesting.  There  is  a 
''"'distinctive  peculia^^'  about  its  location, 
for  0t  iu  valley,  yet  from 


down  upon  n 


.yiijach  you  may  la 


akes^y^. 


THE  GRAND 

ing  hide-and-seek  with  the  old  hills ;  giant 
sturdy  oaks  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Indian  openings  ;  the  many-tinted,  autum¬ 
nal  leaves  of  the  shade-giving  maples,  em¬ 
bowering  the  streets ;  great  orchards  of 
fruits ;  vineyards ;  boulevards  over  the 
heights  ;  and  an  atmosphere  of  literature, 
music,  art!  Where  can  ^ be  a  better 
place  for  bringing  ouig^Fy^  od,  the  true, 


e  beautiful 


Oeafl 

bycitCTiea 


surrounded 

t°P-  This  makes ”r  l7yt f^^eaui^^T'in^ nature ?  That  was  the 
scenery,  becaiinc  enure  can  be  no  scenery  Greek  ideal.  And  that  has  not  yet  passed 
in  a  level  tract.  Such  charming  scenery  it  away,  even  if  the  Roman  ideal  of  might  has 
is,  too  !  A  winding,  rippling  stream,  play-  g0ne  forever. 


OPERA  HOUSE. 

Deriving  its  name  from  an  incident  of 
pioneer  chivalry,  a  romance  has  clung 
about  it,  possibly  not  lessened  in  our  days 
by  the  refining  influence  of  co-education  in 
the  University. 

“Ann  Arbor  is  our  jolly  home, 

We  love  it  still,  where'er  we  roam,” 

is  the  song  of  students  and  alumni.  Their 
hearts  fondly  turn  to  it,  from  the  anxious 
cares  of  life.  They  resolve  when  they  have 
made  their  fortunes,  to  retire  among  the 
Attic  groves  of  fair  Ann  Arbor,  there  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  thought. 


ANN  ARIiOR  R.  R.  STATION. 
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HEADLIGHT. 


HEADLIGHT, 


A  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  railroads  and 
railroad  centers. 


HEADLIGHT  ENGRAVING  COMPANY, 

Battle  Creek,  Chicag6,  Detroit. 

Cor.  McCamly  and  Canal  Sts.,  -  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
185  Dearborn  Street,  -  -  -  -  Chicago. 

Suite  17  Whitney  Opera  House  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 
PUBLISHERS. 

FRANK  C.  DAYTON,  -  -  Business  Manager 

Office  of  Publication,  185  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Subscription, . 

in  Foreign  Countries 
Single  Copies,  25  cents. 


$3.00  per  annum. 
3-50 


■Editorial  Summary. 

In  presenting  this  edition  of  Ann  Arbor 
to  the  public,  the  publishers  believe  they 
are  ottering  the  most  complete  and  best 
illustrated  representation  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  city  has  ever  had.  The  aim  has  been 
to  present  the  city  as  it  is,  in  all  its  various 
features.  To  that  end  proper  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  all  of  the  important 
factors  which  tend  to  make  up  the  city. 
The  University,  the  city  government  and 
public  buildings,  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests,  the  business  and  banking,  the  schools, 
churches,  residences,  fraternity  houses, 
scenery,  and  in  fact  everything  in  and 
around  Ann  Arbor  worthy  of  note  has 
been  given  due  representation  both  by 
descriptive  articles  and  by  illustrations. 


The  arranging  and  publication  of  such 
a  complete  edition  has  been  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
the  various  boards,  newspapers,  and  pub¬ 
lic  organizations  who  have  foreseen  the 
benefits  which  Avould  accrue  to  the  city 
and  the  University  from  such  a  source. 
Individually,  our  thanks  are  due,  for  cour¬ 
tesies  extended,  to  the  following:  J.  E. 
Beal,  Frank  Allmendinger,  Prof.  A.  C. 
McLaughlin,  Prof.  W.  S.  Perry,  Prof.  Levi 
D.  Wines,  Prof.  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Prof. 
A.  A.  Stanley,  Secretary  James  H.  Wade, 
Thos.  Keech,  Bach  &  Butler. 


Photographers. 

A  great  many  of  the  illustrations  in  this 
edition  were  made  from  photographs  taken 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Randall.  The  Randall  studio 
is  at  15  East  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  complete 
|  H  and  extensive  estab¬ 

lishments  of  its  kind 
Afl  in  the  state.  The 

business  is  in  charge 
B.  Bent. 

Y  9A'  ing  another  studio  at 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

11.  a.  randali,.  Mr.  Randall  is  well 
known  as  an  artist  in  his  business,  and  was 
awarded  highest  honors  for  the  best  pho¬ 
tographic  work  at  the  meeting  of  the 


Michigan  State  Photographers’  Association 
a  few  years  ago. 


The  management  is 
also  indebted  to  the 
firm  of  Gibson  & 
Clark  for  photographs 
used  in  this  edition, 
the  grouxi  illustra¬ 
tions  and  scenic  el¬ 
ects  in  particular. 
The  studio  is  at  12 
West  Huron  street, 
and  the  firm  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  its  line 
in  the  city.  The  active  work  is  carried 
011  by  Mr.  J.  .J.  Clark,  Mr.  Gibson  having 
retired.  Their  work  is  appreciated  i »y 
the  students  particu¬ 
larly,  as  in  the  photo¬ 
graphing  of  clubs  or 
groups  of  young  men 
they  have  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  jier- 
fection.  The  firm’s 
studio  is  situated  on 
the  ground  floor  in 
the  very  center  of  the 
city.  The  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which  beautify  the  pages  of  this 
edition,  is  largely  due  to  the  superior 
quality  of  photographs  these  two  firms 
have  furnishecUus. 
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APPROACHING  ANN  ARBOR  BY  M.  C.  If.  R. 


APPROACHING  ANN  ARBOR  BY  ANN  ARBOR  R.  II. 


City  Government. 

Ann  Arbor  is  governed  by  a  Mayor, 
president  of  the  council  and  a  Board 
of  fourteen  Aldermen.  The  Mayor  and 
the  aldermen  are  elected  every  two 
years.  The  city  is  divided  into  seven 
wards,  each  ward  having  two  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  council.  The  various  boards 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 
by  the  board  of  aldermen. 

Ann  Arbor  is  also  the  seat  of  Washtenaw 
county,  the  court  house  being  located  here 
and  the  offices  of  the  various  officials. 

The  various  city  and  county  officers  are 
as  follows:  Mayor,  Warren  E.  Walker; 
President  of  the  Common  Council,  Charles 
E.  Hiscock;  City  Clerk,  Glen  V.  Mills;  As¬ 
sessor,  Patrick  O’Hearn;  Justices,  Eliliu  B. 
Pond,  Andrew  E.  Gibson;  City  Attorney, 


Charles  H.  Kline;  City  Treasurer,  Charles 
H.  Manly;  Chief  of  Police,  Melven  C.  Peter¬ 
son;  Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Fred  Sip- 
ley;  Street  Commissioner,  Daniel  J.  Boss, 
City  Engineer,  George  F.  Key;  City 
Physician,  Ernest  A.  Clark;  Poor  Master, 
Fred  Sipley. 

COMMON  COUNCIL. 

President,  Charles  E.  Hiscock;  Clerk, 
Glen  V.  Mills;  First  Ward,  George  L. 
moore,  Charles  A.  Maynard,  Second  Ward, 
M.  Grossman,  John  Koch;  Third  Ward, 
J.  A.  Dell,  Jacob  Laubengayer;  Fourth 
Ward,  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Herbert  Burke; 
Fifth  Ward,  Gilbert  H.  Rhodes,  William 
M.  Sliadford;  Sixth  Ward,  Harrison  Soule, 
Emmett  Coon;  Seventh  Ward,  H.  P.  Dan- 
furth,  G.  Homer  Cady. 


COUNTY  OFFICERS. 

Circuit  Judge,  Edward  D.  Kinne;  Court 
Stenographer,  Edward  P.  Goodrich;  Pro¬ 
bate  Judge,  J.  Willard  Babbitt:  Probate 
Register,  William  G.  Doty:  Clerk,  William 
Dansingburg;  Deputy,  Fred  J.  Dansing- 
burg;  Register  of  Deeds,  Carlile  P.  Mc- 
Kinstry;  Deputy,  Geo.  Alexander;  Sheriff, 
William  Judson;  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
Seth  C.  Randall;  Treasurer,  William  F. 
Rehfuss;  Surveyor,  Jerome  Allen;  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Commissioners,  O.  Elmer 
Butterfield,  Joseph  F.  Webb;  Coroners, 
Harris  Ball,  William  R.  Barton;  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  Poor,  Erastus  P.  Mason, 
Ann  Arbor;  Elisha  Loomis,  Ypsilanti; 
Henry  Kempf,  Chelsea. 
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HEADLIGHT. 


Aim  Arbor  Mijfli  School. 

’Varsityville.  which  appears  as  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  upon  the  map  of  Michigan,  is,  next  to 
the  State  University,  proud  of  its  public 
schools,  of  which  the  crowning  glory  is  the 
Ann  Arbor  High  School.  Established 
largely  at  the  instance,  and  under  the  mold¬ 
ing  hand  of  University  professors,  the 
High  School  has  always  felt  that  her  mis¬ 
sion  was,  in  great  measure,  that  of  a  pre¬ 
paratory  school.  The  school  is  just  com¬ 
pleting  its  40th  year.  It  has  sent  forth 
from  its  halls,  2,000  graduates.  The  first 
formally  graduated  (in  '01  j  consisted  of  fif¬ 
teen  young  men,  all  of  whom  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

While  the  faculty  prefer  to  account  for 
the  High  School’s  standing,  by  pointing  to 
the  extensive  curriculum, and  the  superior 
equipment,  the  lay  mind  will  be  satisfied 
to  learn  that  the  average  attendance  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  has  been  675,  at 
least  three  times  as  large  as  is  found  in 
other  cities  of  13,000.  The  difference  is 
explained  partly  by  the  non-resident  at¬ 
tendance,  being  about  one-half  of  the  total 
enrollment ;  partly  by  the  large  proportion 
of  grammar  grade  students  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunities  of  the  High 
School  and  University  ;  and  partly  by  the 
influx  of  numerous  families  who  reside 
here  for  a  term  of  years  in  order  to  educate 
their  children.  In  fact  the  local  sentiment 
is  so  strongly  educational  that  parents  of¬ 
ten  deny  themselves  many  conveniences, 
and  often  comforts,  while  their  offspring 
are  attending  the  High  School. 

1  A  glance  at  last  year's  calendar  shows 


that  students  were  present  from  all  parts 
of  Michigan,  from  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Iowa,  Montana,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Texas,  California,  New  Jersey, 
Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Florida,  Kansas,  New  York,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  and  Dakota,  while  from  over  the 
border,  came  several  students  from  Mexico 
and  Canada. 

Although  the  High  School  is  such  in 
name  and  fact,  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  University  makes 
it  also  a  genuine  pre¬ 
paratory  academy  for 
aspirants  after  the 
“  higher  education.” 
No  American  high 
school,  and  but  few 
academies,  yearly 
send  so  many  gradu¬ 
ates  to  college  and 
university,  although 
of  course  most  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  pupils 
take  their  diplomas  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  one  block  distant,  where  their 
parchments  insure  admission  without  the 
examinations  that  bar  so  many  would-be 
freshmen. 

If  the  things  mentioned  above  have  con¬ 
spired  to  make  the  High  School  strong, 
and  its  patronage  large,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  the  faculty  of  instruction  is  of  the 
highest  class,  and  is  large  enough  (sixteen 
in  number)  to  permit  the  engagement  of 
specialists,  a  feature  rarely  possible  in  a 
small  academy  or  high  school.  While  the 


ancient  classics  have  always  been  kept  well 
to  the  front  by  able  instructors,  the  right 
of  the  sciences  to  exceptional  attention  has 
been  long  recognized.  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Astronomy,  and  Physics  are  taught  by  the 
“laboratory  method,”  which,  at  least  in 
the  Ann  Arbor  High  School,  means  that 
abundant  and  costly  apparatus  has  been 
provided  and  is  in  daily  use  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  students  who  gather  in  the  various 
laboratory  rooms  of  the  large  building. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  High  School 
are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  Classical,  Latin, 
Scientific,  English,  Engineering,  Music, 
and  Commercial,  of  which  the  first  five  lead 
to  corresponding  courses  in  the  U.  of  M. 
The  Commercial,  or  business  department, 
is  completely  equipped,  thoroughly  up-to- 
date,  is  under  efficient  management,  and 
is  not  excelled  by  any  business  department 
or  college  in  the  State. 

Any  student  who  receives  his  diploma  at 
the  Ann  Arbor  High  School  will  testify  that 
he  has  been  obliged  to  work  for  it. 

Regular  attendance  and  good  scholar¬ 
ship  are  not  only  required  by  the  printed 
regulations,  but  the  school  authorities  in¬ 
sist  upon  them  with  an  emphasis  and  inde¬ 
pendence  that  are  not  possible  in  a  private 
academy,  and  which  have  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  High 
School’s  reputation  for  thorough  work. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  High  School  which  we  cannot  here  am¬ 
plify  upon,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  an 
examination  of  the  calendar,  a  copy  of 
which  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools. 


w.  s.  PERKY, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


ANN  AKliOll  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
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ANN  ARBOR. 


Moil.  James  K.  Aii}>ell, 

President  of  University  of  Michigan, 
1871.  Was  born  in  1829,  at  Scituate,  Rhode 
Island.  Educated  at  common  schools  in  na¬ 
tive  town,  and  at  academies  at  Seekonk, 
Massachusetts,  and  North  Scituate.  Pre¬ 
pared  for  college  at  University  grammar 
school,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Grad¬ 
uated  from  Brown  University,  in  1849.  Oc¬ 
cupied  Chair  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature  at  that  Univer  sity  from  1853  to 
1860.  President  of  University  of  Vermont, 
1866-71.  Called  to  Presidency  of  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  in  1871.  Degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  on  him  by  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  1869.  In  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  leading  Educators  of  the  country.  Pres¬ 
ident  Angell  also  ranks  as  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  diplomats  and  statesmen  of  his  time. 
He  was  appointed  Minister  to  China,  in 
1879,  and  in  1887  served  as  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fisheries  Commission.  In 
this  last  year  (1895),  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Deep  Waterway  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  is  Chairman  of  that  body.  He 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  literature  on 
questions  of  diplomatic  relations,  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  law  of  Treaties. 

Catholic  School. 

St.  Thomas  Catholic  School  is  located 
between  State  and  Kingsley  streets,  and  is 
a  large,  well-arranged  brick  building,  with 
stone  foundation.  It  was  built  in  1884, 
when  the  school  was  established.  The  En¬ 
glish,  Latin,  Scientific,  and  Commercial 
courses  are  taught  by  competent  instruct¬ 
ors.  In  connection  with  the  school  there 
is  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  has  been 
a  decided  success  since  its  establishment. 
The  annual  June  Festivals,  given  in  the  Op¬ 
era  House,  are  always  largely  attended. 
The  school  proper  has  a  staff  of  six  teach¬ 
ers,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of 
about  200  pupils.  The  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  methods  employed  are  the 
best  that  experience  can  furnish.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  St. 
Thomas’  school,  there  are  about  200  cath¬ 
olic  students  in  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school 
and  in  the  University. 


Hon.  Alplieus  Fetch, 

Governor  of  Michigan,  1845,  was  born  at 
Limerick,  Maine,  1804.  Graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College,  1827,  degree  of  L.  L.  D. 
Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and  three 
years  later  moved  to  Monroe,  Michigan. 
Was  village  attorney  in  1834,  member  of 
the  state  legislature  in  1835-36,  state  bank 
commissioner  in  1838,  auditor  general  and 
member  of  board  of  Regents  of  University 
in  1842,  Justice  of  State  Supreme  Court  in 
1843,  and  removed  to  Ann  Arbor  in  same 
year;  governor  of  Michigan  in  1845,  United 
States  Senator  for  Michigan  from  1847  to 
1853.  Commissioner  to  adjust  and  settle 
Spanish  and  Mexican  land  claims  under 


treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  1853-56. 
Tappan  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Michigan,  1879-83,  President  Michigan 
State  Historical  Society,  1888-94.  In  1847 
Mr.  Felch  was  also  President  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University.  Very  few 
public  men  have  passed  through  such  a 
long  period  of  service  and  attained  the 
ripe  old  age  of  Ex-Governor  Felch, — 92 
years. 


Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 


Judge  of  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  1864. 
Mr.  Cooley  completes  the  trio  of  great  men 
of  the  present  day,  whose  homes  are  in  Ann 
Arbor.  He  was  born  in  Attica,  New  York, 
in  1824,  and  educated  in  his  native  state. 
In  1843  he  moved  to  Michigan,  locating  in 
Adrian,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  there.  He  moved  to  Ann  Arbor 
in  1859,  upon  accepting  a  professorship  in 
the  new  law  department  in  the  University, 
which  he  was  very  instrumental  in  found¬ 
ing.  From  1864  until  1885  was  Judge  of 
Michigan  Supreme  Court.  In  1884  he  re¬ 
signed  the  Jay  Professorshij)  of  Law  at  the 
University,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
delivering  special  lectures.  He  occupied 
Chair  of  History  and  Constitutional  Law, 
from  1885  to  1887.  Mr.  Cooley’s  position 
among  the  jurists  of  this  country  is  too 
well  known  to  require  remark.  His  legal 
writings,  text-books  and  other  works  have 
been  authority  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  also  in  England,  for  almost  half  a 
century.  Was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
first  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  and  was  chairman  of 
Board. 
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that  would  open  up  before  an  institution 
of  the  kind  if  once  it  should  be  established; 
his  ability  as  an  organizer,  his  high  ideal 
of  musical  attainment 
and  especially  the 
possession  of  an  uner¬ 
ring  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  those  as  as¬ 
sociates  who  were  not 
merely  eminent  as  ar¬ 
tists,  but  attractive  as 
persons  of  broad  cul¬ 
ture  and  strong  char¬ 
acter,  gave  a  pro¬ 
nounced,  healthful  w.  n.  pettee, 
tone  to  the  work  from  Vice  President, 
the  beginning.  He  is  so  many  sided  that 
no  brief  account  can  do  him  justice;  a 
few  landmarks  in  his  career  may  here  be 
noted.  Born  in  1851  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  he  first  studied  music  un¬ 
der  Providence  teachers,  but 
soon  laid  plans  for  tin  extended 
course  abroad.  These  plans  were 
realized  in  the  years  1871-1875. 
which  he  spent  in  Leipsic,  study¬ 
ing  under  the  professors  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  America  he  became  con¬ 
nected  as  teacher  with  a  ladies- 
college  at  Delaware,  0.,  but  soon 
returned  to  Providence,  where  he 
gained  a  most  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  organist  and  musical 
leader.  He  remained  in  Provi¬ 
dence  till  1888,  when  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  come  as  professor  of 
music  to  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  He  is  strong  as  an  organ¬ 
ist,  as  a  leader  of  chorus  and  of 
orchestra,  and  as  a  composer;  but 
to  his  friends,  associates  and  pu¬ 
pils  he  is  something  nearer  still, 
a  man  whose  noble  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  make  him  dear 
to  all.  His  influence  in  raising 
musical  ideals  in  the  University 
and.  through  the  University  and 
the  University  School  of  Music, 
in  the  state  and  the  many  parts 
of  tile  world  where  his  students 
have  settled,  is  simply  incal¬ 
culable. 

Professor  Alberto  Jonas,  the 
head  of  the  Pianoforte  Depart¬ 
ment,  was  born  in  Madrid  on 
June  8,  1808.  At  the  age  of  eight  years 
he  began  to  take  lessons  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Madrid  professors,  Olave  and  Men- 
dizabal.  following  at  the  same  time  the 
classes  of  the  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Madrid. 

Yet  the  intention  of 
his  parents  was  not  to 
make  a  musician  of 
him,  although  he  re¬ 
vealed  an  exceptional 
musical  nature.  Be¬ 
fore  having  made  any 
serious  studies  he 
published  many  piano 
compositions,  and  koss  spknce,  skc’y. 
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twice  each  week 


'l  ilt-  University  School  of  music. 

The  aggregation  of  musical  interests  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  some  re¬ 
spects  has  no  parallel 
elsewhere.  In  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science  and  the 
Arts,  more  advanced 
courses  are  offered  in 
the  theory  and  his¬ 
tory  of  music,  and  a 
tine  opportunity  is 
given  for  chorus 
training  in  the  Ves¬ 
per  Choir,  which  ren¬ 
ders  sacred  music 
after  an  hour  of  in¬ 
struction  and  practice,  with  the  accom¬ 
paniment  ou  the  great  organ,  in  University 
Hall.  The  Choral  Union,  which  is  strictly 
a  University  organization,  but 
admits  a  few  singers  who  are  not 
students,  sustains  a  chorus  of  800 
voices, the  largest  students’  chorus 
in  the  world;  it  meets  for  training- 
one  evening  each  week,  and  every 
year  renders  two  extensive  works 
of  the  first  rank,  besides  shorter 
compositions. 

All  these  opportunities,  how¬ 
ever,  fail  to  meet  the  demand  for 
a  system  of  instruction  which 
should  make  finished  artists  in 
the  different  departments  of  mu¬ 
sic,  which  in  severity  and  high 
quality  of  training  should  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  most  advanced 
work  of  the  University;  this  de¬ 
mand  led  to  the  founding,  three 
years  ago,  of  the  University 
School  of  Music.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Music,  while  not  a 
department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  the  legal  sense,  is  so 
intimately  co-related  with  it  as  to 
be  practically  a  part.  It  stands 
for  certain  ideas  which  have  come 
late  into  American  musical  edu¬ 
cation,  but  which  are  destined 
more  and  more  to  prevail.  These 
ideas  may  be  stated  in  brief  as 
follows: — 

That  training  in  music  should 
be  accompanied  by,  or  based 
upon,  a  broad  and  thorough  edu¬ 
cation,  and  pursued  not  with 
a  view  to  promoting  the  abnormal  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  man’s  nature,  but  as  a  serious 
specialty  in  which  all  the  resources  of  a 
mind  thoroughly  disciplined  and  euliglit- 
eued  shall  be  brought 
to  bear  iu  producing 
the  desired  aesthetic 
effects. 

That  the  curse  of 
American  music  is 
mediocrity,  and  that 
the  mission  of  an 
university  school  of 
music  should  be,  not 
to  draw  a  large  atten- 
llvi  d.  wines, TKKA.S.  dauce  simply  in  order 


to  be  able  to  issue  a  fat  catalogue,  but  to 
develop  to  the  highest  stage  of  artistic 
capability  all  those  who  give  evidence  of 
possessing  musical  ability,  discouraging 
the  rest  from  attempting  that  which  they 
can  never  accomplish. 

That  the  results  aimed  at  may  be  at¬ 
tained  by  committing  the  instruction  to 
the  hands  of  a  small  faculty  of  the  very 
first  rank  of  artistic  performance  and  of 
reputation,  rather  than  by  crowding  the 
list  Avitli  a  horde  of  teachers  who  would 
teach  on  commission  or  for  a  small  salary 
for  the  sake  of  being  connected  with  the 
school;  and 

Finally,  that  the  fees  for  instruction 
should  be  put  at  the  lowest  limit  of  actual 
cost  for  the  quality  of  instruction  offered, 
in  order  that,  in  the  interests  of  our  higher 
musical  education,  the  advantages  may  be 


placed  within  the  reach  of  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  deserving  students. 

That  the  school  is  fulfilling  its  purpose 
and  has  entered  upon  a  mission  of  the 
highest  usefulness,  is  evidenced  both  by 
the  rush  of  applicants  for  instruction,  of 
whom  there  is  always  a  long  list  waiting 
for  admission,  and  by  the  reputation  which 
the  school  has  gained,  in  so  short  a  time, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  iu 
Europe. 

To  Professor  Albert  A.  Stanley  the  exist¬ 
ence.  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  School 
of  Music,  is  chiefly  due.  His  work  as 
professor  of  music  in  the  University  first 
lnude  clear  the  great  field  of  usefulness 
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dedicated  to  the  daughter  of  Alfonso  XII 
a  mazurka,  which  awakened  so  much  the 
interest  of  the  king  that  he  received  in 
private  audience  the 
virtuoso  child,  and 
presented  him  with  a 
golden  watch,  which 
bears  on  the  top  lid 
the  crown  of  the 
Spanish  throne  in 
relief,  a  jewel  of  his¬ 
toric  value.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  after 
having  visited  France, 
pai  l  r.  de  pont,  Germany  and  Eng- 
President  choral  Union,  land,  lie  entered  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  of  Brussels,  where 
he  began  his  serious  studies.  In  two 
years  he  carried  off  the  only  available 
first  prize.  His  studies  in  Brussels  lasted 
five  years,  during  which  he  won  all  the 
first  prizes  in  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point,  and  was  taught  by  Gevaert.  Mr. 
Jonas  then  directed  his  steps  to  Germany, 
and  there  completed  his  studies.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1890,  he  took  part  in  the  concours 
of  Rubinstein,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit 
Rubinstein’s  lessons.  Mr.  Jonas  has  played 
in  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  every¬ 
where  with  great  success,  as  testified  by  all 
the  newspapers  which  gave  an^account  of 
his  performances.  He  played  many  times 
in  Berlin,  that  place  most  feared  by  all 
virtuosi,  at  the  Sing  Akademie  and  at  the 
Philharmonic,  and  the 
Berlin  newspapers  were 
full  of  praise  for  the 
Spanish  virtuoso.  By  a 
curious  coincidence  he 
played  at  his  debut  the 
concerto  of  Paderewski 
at  the  same  time  as  the 
composer  played  it  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Jonas,  besides  his 
artistic  personality,  is  a 
gentleman  of  refined  in¬ 
struction  and  social  man¬ 
ners,  who  fully  masters 
four  languages  and  who 
has  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  frequenting  the 
best  European  circles. 

His  amiable  character 
and  decided  modesty 
win  as  easily  personal 
sympathy  as  his  great 
talent  commands  respect 
and  admiration. 

Besides  being  so  emi¬ 
nent  as  an  artist,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jonas  is  one  of  tin; 
most  patient  and  pains¬ 
taking  of  teachers;  a 
pupil  to  whom  he  has 
consented  to  give  ad¬ 
vanced  training  has  an 
open  gateway  to  musical 
distinction.] 


Professor  Gardner  S.  Lamson,  head  of 
the  Vocal  Department,  was  born  in  Boston, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1877.  He  commenced  his  vocal  studies 
under  Vincenzo  Cirillo,  and  pursued  them 
for  ten  years  under  the  ablest  masters, 
among  whom  he  regards  George  Henschel 
with  especial  gratitude.  As  an  artist,  he 
has  filled  engagements  most  acceptably  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  best  musical  organ¬ 
izations,  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston,  the  Apollo  Club  in  Chicago,  and 
similar  societies  in  other  cities.  His  sing¬ 
ing  is  characterized  by  great  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  power  of  expression,  with  singular 


.freedom  from  affectation;  his  range  of 
sympathetic  interpretation  is  very  wide, 
and  many  times  he  has  charmed  vast  audi¬ 
ences.  He  is  also  a  master  of  the  art  of 
teaching;  his  own  reputation  as  an  artist 
.  is  being  reproduced  in  that  of  many  pupils. 

Professor  Hermann  A.  Zeitz,  head  of  the 
Violin  Department,  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
January  20,  1803.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  played  the  Seventh  Concerto,  by  de 
Benot,  and  Air  Varie,  by  Vieuxtemps,  at  a 
grand  orchestra  concert;  later  he  traveled 
with  opera  and  concert  companies  through 
the  United  States.  When  twenty- three 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 

studied  the  vio¬ 
lin  under  Mo¬ 
ser,  Werth  and 
Joachim,  and 
the  piano  un¬ 
der  Hirschberg. 
As  an  artist  he 
never  fails  to 
please;  he  is  a 
sym  p  at  li  etic 
player;  his  ren¬ 
dering  is  al¬ 
ways  clear  and 
s  t  r  o  n  g ,  w  i  t  li 
many  brilliant 
passages.  His 
pupils  are  de¬ 
voted  to  him, 
and  if  at  all 
promising,  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly. 
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Miss  Charlotte  E.  Jaffe,  instructor  in 
Piano  and  Voice,  is  a  native  of  Nuremberg, 
in  Germany,  and  comes  of  a  family  of 
musicians.  After  preliminary  studies  she 
entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  where  she  received  most  thorough 
training  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
for  several  years;  for  two  years  she  was 
awarded  the  privilege  and  distinction  of 
instructing  elementary  classes  at  the  Con¬ 
servatory,  and  since  coming  to  America 
has  been  constantly  increasing  in  power 
both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  teacher. 

The  other  instructors  of  the  school,  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  possible 
simply  to  make  mention  here,  are  Mr.  John 
J.  McClellan  (Pianoforte,  Organ  and  Har¬ 
mony),  Miss  Lucy  K.  Cole  (Sight-singing), 
Mr.  Frederic  L.  Abel  (Violoncello),  Mr. 
Frederic  McOmber  (Flute),  and  Mr.  Will 
Gillespie  (Mandolin  and  Guitar). 

Regents. 

The  governing  body  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  is  a  Board  of  Regents  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  term  of  eight  years,  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  Ann  Arbor, 


HEADLIGHT, 

at  which  the  regular  business  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  transacted.  The  present  board, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  are  as  follows:  James  B.  Angell, 
LL.  D.,  President;  Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour, 
Detroit;  Hon.  William  J.  Cocker,  Adrian; 
Hon.  Peter  N.  Cook,  Corunna;  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Dean,  Ann  Arbor:  Hon.  Herman  Kiefer, 
Detroit;  Hon.  Roger  W.  Butterfield,  Grand 
Rapids;  Hon.  George  A.  Farr,  Grand  Haven; 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Fletcher,  Alpena;  James  H. 
Wade,  Secretary  and  Stew'ard;  Harrison 
Soule,  Treasurer:  Hon.  Henry  R.  Patten- 
gill,  Lansing,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  University  of  Michigan. 

The  University  of  Michigan  took  its  real 
beginning  from  a  curious  old  statute  passed 
by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  in  1817.  It  was  entitled  “An  act  to 
establish  the  catholepistemiad  or  univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigania.”  The  contents  of  the 
measure  are  as  odd  as  the  title;  and  amid 
its  strange  provisions  and  stranger  nomen¬ 
clature  one  sees  evidences  of  a  broad  and 
generous  spirit. 

One  may  say  with  confidence  that  this 


comprehensive  conception  of  education, 
and  the  means  of  its  best  advancement, 
had  its  influence  twenty  years  later  when 
the  more  definite  plans  were  drawn,  and 
more  definite  steps  taken  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  University.  During  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  period  little  was  done  for  educa¬ 
tion,  but  land  grants  were  made  by  the 
general  government,  the  money  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  the  property  became  in 
later  years  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest 
of  which  is  still  used  for  the  support  of  the 
University. 

In  1837  Michigan  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Its  constitution  provided  for  lib¬ 
eral  educational  facilities.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  direction  of  two  wise  men, 
Isaac  E.  Carey,  and  John  D.  Pierce,  steps 
were  taken  to  establish  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  on  a  broad  foundation, 
following  in  general  outline  the  Prussian 
public  school  system,  and  upon  this  solid 
basis  was  reared  the  school  system  of  the 
State,  with  the  University  of  Michigan  as 
the  great  superstructure. 

We  need  not  trace  out  in  detail  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  institution  thus  wisely 
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planned  by  men  who  had  comprehensive 
conceptions  of  the  educational  needs  of  a 
democratic  State.  In  1841  the  doors  of  the 
University  were  opened  for  students. 
Four  years  later  eleven  students  were 
graduated.  In  1852  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan 
became  President.  A  man  of  wisdom,  and 
of  foresight,  under  his  inspiring  influence 
the  University  prospered  and  asserted  it¬ 
self  as  a  great  institution  of  learning.  A 
few  years  later  ( 1863)  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  E.  0.  Haven,  and  in  1863  Henry  S. 
Frieze  became  acting  president,  holding 
that  position  till  1871,  when  Dr.  James  B. 
Angcll,  then  at  the  head  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  came  to  Ann  Arbor  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  history  of  President  Angell’s  admin¬ 
istration  is  a  story  of  growth  and  progress. 
In  every  field  of  work  the  University  has 
developed  and  prospered  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  The  students  have  increased  in 
numbers  from  about  eleven  hundred  to 
nearly  three  times  as  many ;  the  calendar 
of  1896  showing  almost  three  thousand 
students,  not  including  those  who  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  six  weeks  course  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  school.  But,  moreover,  new  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  added  to  the  University. 
Wider  and  richer  courses  of  instruction 
have  been  established;  modern  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  have  been  adopted;  lab¬ 
oratories  have  been  built  and  equipped 
with  valuable  and  usable  apparatus.  In 
every  particular  there  has  been  zeal  and 
activity  in  keeping  pace  with  the  needs 
and  demands  for  a  broad  and  generous 
educational  system,  suited  to  the  varied 
and  exacting  demands  of  modern  life.  The 
result  of  this  progress  is  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  stands  today  as  a  great,  broad,  com¬ 
prehensive  institution  of  learning,  one  of 
the  great  universities  of  the  world,  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the  land 
because  of  the  thoroughness  of  its  meth¬ 
ods,  the  breadth  and  scope  of  its  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  abundance  of  its  facilities,  and 
its  vigorous,  energetic  spirit. 

At  the  present  time  the  University  is 
made  up  of  seven  distinct  departments: 
(I )  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  Arts;  (2)  Department  of  Engineering; 

(3)  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery; 

(4)  Department  of  Law;  (5)  School  of  Phar¬ 
macy;  (6)  Hormeopathic  Medical  College; 
(7)  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

The  members  of  the  faculties  now  num¬ 
ber  over  175,  including  special  lecturers 
and  assistants.  The  libraries  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  contain  about  100,000  volumes,  and 
they  include  some  special  collections  of 
rare  value,  such  as  the  McMillan  Shake¬ 
speare  library,  the  Hagerman  collection  in 
history  and  political  science,  the  Grathe 
Library,  and  the  Parsons  Library  in  polit¬ 
ical  economy.  That  the  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  most 
recent  developments  in  all  educational 
fields,  some  250  periodicals  are  taken.  The 
scientific  collections  of  the  University  arc 
of  interest,  and  of  practical  value. 

The  museums  contain  collections  illus¬ 
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trative  of  natural  history,  the  industrial 
arts,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  archeol¬ 
ogy,  ethnology  and  the  fine  arts,  arranged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  accessible 
both  to  the  students  and  to  the  general 
public.  The  works  of  art  belonging  to  the 
University  are  on  exhibition  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  provided  for  them  in  the  library 
building.  The  Rogers  gallery  comprises 
the  original  casts  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Randolph  Rogers.  The  Lewis  art  collec¬ 
tion  comprises  about  six  hundred  paint¬ 
ings,  some  of  them  of  considerable  value. 
Beside  a  number  of  good  modern  paint¬ 
ings  from  the  best  modern  artists,  there 
are  many  excellent  copies  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters.  The  galleries  contain,  also,  many 
good  casts  from  the  antique.  These  gal¬ 
leries  are  open  to  visitors  at  stated  times. 

The  main  University  campus  of  forty 
acres  holds  some  sixteen  buildings,  all  used 
for  college  purposes— the  University  Hall, 
the  Museum,  Tappan  Hall,  the  Engineering- 
Building,  Physical  Laboratory,  Mechanical 
Laboratory,  Medical  Building,  Chemical 
Laboratory,  Library,  Gymnasium.  Law 
Building,  Homoeopathic  Building,  Water¬ 
man  Gymnasium,  Anatomical  Laboratory, 
the  heating  plant  and  the  President’s 
house.  Iu  addition  to  these,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  lias,  iu  another  part  of  the  town, 
two  large  hospitals,  where  patients  from 
all  over  the  state  are  treated  free  of 
charge.  The  clinical  rooms  in  connection 
with  the  hospitals  furnish  ample  facilities 
for  operations  and  clinical  instruction.  A 
well  equipped  observatory  is  also  owned 
by  the  University,  the  gift,  in  large  part, 
of  citizens  of  Detroit  a  number  of  years 
ago. 

The  laboratories  of  the  University  are 
large  and  commodious  and  well  supplied 
with  apparatus.  The  physical  laboratory 
is  fitted  with  dynamos  and  other  machin¬ 
ery  for  experimental  work  in  electricity, 
and  is  supplied  likewise  with  the  most 
modern  apparatus  for  practical  instruction 
in  all  branches  of  physics.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  very  large,  containing  about 
37,000  square  feet,  and  allowing  380  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  engaged  in  work  at  the  same 
time.  During  the  year,  from  600  to  800 
students  complete  courses  of  study  in  this 
lal  (oratory.  The  1  (otanical  lal  (oratory  gives 
facilities  for  the  investigation  of  the 
structure,  development  and  physiology  of 
plants.  In  the  same  building  with  the 
botanical  laboratory  is  the  laboratory  of 
animal  morphology,  which  is  well  equipped 
with  apparatus  and  material  for  investiga¬ 
tion  and  research.  The  psychological 
laboratory  offers  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  psychic  phenomena.  The  engineering 
laboratory  has  about  20,000  square  feet  of 
surface,  and  is  amply  provided  with  ma¬ 
chinery  for  practical  work.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  students  are  here  instructed,  under 
the  guidance  of  competent  teachers,  in  the 
use  of  tools  for  working  in  wood  and 
metal,  and  opportunity  is  offered  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  materials  and  forms 
of  construction  and  in  engineering  struct¬ 
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ures,  buildings,  and  machinery.  The  lab¬ 
oratory  includes  the  mechanical  labora¬ 
tory  proper,  the  iron  room,  the  forge  shop, 
the  foundry,  and  the  engine  room. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  with  this 
large  and  generous  equipment,  is  open 
freely  to  students  on  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee.  Its  reputation  attracts  to  it 
students  from  all  directions  and  from  all 
lands.  It  has  become  a  great  center  of 
educational  influence,  and  has  helped  to 
raise  up  and  encourage  schools  and  sister 
universities  through  the  whole  west.  It 
has  given  to  the  state  itself  reputation 
and  renown;  for  wherever  Michigan  is 
known,  it  is  recognized  as  a  state  that  has 
founded  and  supported  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  state  university  in  America, 
a  state  that  has  a  real  system  of  education. 
Hundreds  of  Michigan  students  annually 
receive  their  degrees  at  Ann  Arbor  and  go 
out  into  the  state  to  become  responsible 
and  useful  citizens.  Many  of  them  are  en¬ 
abled  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
for  higher  education  and  personal  better¬ 
ment  only  because  of  the  wise  generosity 
of  the  state,  which  has  thus  shown  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fact  that  opportunity  for 
rich  and  poor  alike  is  the  cardinal  requisite 
for  the  continued  existence  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  based  upon  the  people. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  interesting  to 
see  the  number  of  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  their  distribution  among  the 
departments.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
the  catalogue  of  1895-6. 

Literary  Department . 1204 

Engineering  Department  .  331 

Medical  Department .  452 

Law  Department .  675 

Pharmacy  Department .  83 

Homeopathic  College .  27 

Dental  College .  189 

2961 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice,  44 

Total . 2917 

Summer  School .  97 

Grand  total .  3014 

Tlie  Deans. 

Albert  B.  Prescott,  Ph.  D.,  M.  I).,  Di¬ 

rector  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy;  called  to  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1865;  valuable  con¬ 
tributor  to  medical  literature;  member  of 
Committee  of  Revision  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  1880;  President  of 
the  American  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Science,  1891,  Chemical  Judge  in  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  1893. 

Rev.  Martin  L.  D’Ooge,  LL.  ]).,  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts;  graduate  of  Grand 
Rapids  high  school,  1858,  University  of 
Michigan,  1862,  University  of  Leipzig, 
1872;  Principal  Ann  Arbor  high  school 
several  years,  and  called  to  University  of 
Michigan  faculty  in  1867;  was  Director  of 
American  ScOopi  at  vt, liens,  1886-87, 
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Charles  E.  Greene,  A.  M.,  C.  E..  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Engineering;  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1H58,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1862,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  1868;  practiced  civil 
engineering,  1868-72,  holding  numerous 
important  positions;  extensive  contributor 
to  engineering  literature. 

Jonathan  Taft,  M  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Oral  Path¬ 
ology  and  Surgery,  and  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Dental  Surgery.  Graduate  of  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  class  of  1850; 
Member  of  faculty  there  1854-81.  Called 
to  University  of  Michigan  in  1875. 

Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hygiene  and  Physiological  Chem¬ 
istry,  Director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
and  Dean  of  the  department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Educated  at  Mount  College, 
Missouri,  and  graduate  of  University  of 
Michigan,  class  of  1878.  Called  to  faculty 
in  1876.  Author  of  numerous  medical 
treatises. 

Harry  B.  Hutchins,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of 
Law  and  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Law; 
educated  at  Newberry  Seminary,  Vt.;  grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Michigan  class  of  1871: 
superintendent  of  schools,  Owosso,  Mich., 
1871-72:  assistant  professor  of  history  and 
rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  1872-76; 
practiced  profession  of  law,  1876-84:  Jay 
professor  of  law,  University  of  Michigan, 
1884-87;  professor  of  law  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  1887-05. 

Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale,  A.  M..  M.  D  ,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and 
Clinical  Medicine,  and  Dean  of  the  Homoe- 
opathic  Medical  College;  graduate  of  Hi¬ 
ram  College,  Ohio,  class  of  1875,  Cleveland 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  class  of 
1885:  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  there, 
1891-93;  called  to  University  of  Michigan 
in  1895  from  chairs  of  the  departments  of 
Practice  and  Therapeutics,  and  Registrar, 
of  Cleveland  University  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery;  Chairman  of  Bureau  of  Materia 
Medica  in  Ohio  State  Homoeopathic  Med¬ 
ical  Society,  1895. 

>Ieinl>crs  of  tlie  Faculty. 

William  H.  Pettee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy,  Economic  Geology,  and  Min¬ 
ing  Engineering;  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  class  of  1861:  studied  at  Royal 
Saxon  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg.  Sax¬ 
ony,  1865-68;  Instructor  and  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mining  at  Harvard  University, 
1868-75;  made  investigations  on  California 
Geological  Survey,  1876-71;  called  to  Chair 
of  Mining  Engineering  at  University  of 
Michigan,  1875. 

Edward  L.  Walter,  l’li.  D.,  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.  Pre¬ 
pared  for  college  at  Albion  Academy,  and 
graduated  University  of  Michigan.  1868. 
Called  to  present  position  in  same  year. 

John  A.  Wutling.  D.  I).  S.,  Professor  of 
Operativeand  Clinical  Dentistry.  Graduate 
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of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  high  school,  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  class  of  1860. 
Taught  at  Ohio  College  one  year,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  profession  at  Ypsilanti.  Called  to 
University  of  Michigan,  in  1875. 

Isaac  M.  Demmon,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
English  and  Rhetoric.  Graduate  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  1868.  Professor  of  Greek. 
Alliance,  Ohio,  College,  1868-70.  Professor 
Ancient  Languages,  Hiram  College.  1870-2. 
Principal  Ann  Arbor  high  school.  1873-6. 

William  H.  Dorrance,  I).  D.  S.,  Professor 
of  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  and  Dental  Metal¬ 
lurgy.  Graduate  of  Albion  Academy,  class 
of  1854,  University  of  Michigan,  class  of 
1879,  and  attended  the  Medical  College  of 
Chicago. 

Albert  H.  Pattengill,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Greek;  graduate  of  Cortland  Academy, 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  1865,  University  of  Michigan, 
1868;  Principal  Ann  Arbor  high  school, 
1868-69;  has  had  twenty-six  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  at  University  of  Michigan. 


Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  M.  E.,  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering;  educated  at  Can¬ 
andaigua,  N.  1’.,  high  school,  and  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy;  member  of  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment;  came  to  University  of  Michigan  in 
1881:  at  present  Chief  of  Michigan  State 
Naval  Reserves 

William  .1.  Herdman,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Nervous  Diseases  and  Electro¬ 
therapeutics;  graduate  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
high  school,  1865,  Westminster  College, 
1866,  University  of  Michigan,  1875;  pur¬ 
sued  special  studies  in  Paris  and  Berlin; 
frequent  contributor  to  medical  journals. 

Wooster  AY.  Beman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  educated  at  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  graduate  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  class  of  1870  ;  member 
of  faculty  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  college 
1870-71;  called  to  Chair  of  Mathematics  at 
University  of  Michigan  in  1871. 

Charles  S.  Denison,  M.  S..  C.  E.,  Pro- 
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lessor  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  Stereotomy 
and  Drawing.  Educated  at  Lockport,  New 
York,  union  school  and  Norwich  University. 
Graduate  University  of  Vermont,  1870. 
Called  to  University  of  Michigan  faculty 
in  1872. 


Henry  S.  Carhart,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Physics,  and  Director  of  the  Physical 
Laboratory.  Graduate  of  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Connecticut,  class  of  i860.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Yale,  1871-72,  Berlin,  Germany, 
1881-82.  Professor  of  Physics,  Northwest¬ 


ern  University,  Illinois,  1872-86.  Author 
of  numerous  works  on  Physics. 

Levi  T.  Griffin,  A.  M.,  Fletcher  Professor 
of  Law;  graduate  University  of  Michigan, 
class  of  1857:  admitted  to  bar,  1858:  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids;  Repre- 
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sentative  in  Congress,  1893,  First  Michigan 
district. 

Raymond  C.  Davis,  Librarian;  educated 
at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Literary  and  'rhe¬ 
ological  Institution  and  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan;  appointed  to  present  position  1877. 

Volney  M.  Spalding,  Pli.  D.,  Professor 
of  Botany;  graduate  of  Aun  Arbor  high 
school,  class  of  1869,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  class  of  1873,  University  of  Leipzig, 
class  of  1895;  called  to  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  in  1876;  contributor  to  botanical 
journals. 

Henry  C.  Adams,  Pli.  D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Finance;  graduate 
of  Denmark  Academy,  la.,  1870,  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege,  1874,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1874; 
Lecturer  in  Cornell  University,  1879-87, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1879-1880,  and 
1893-94;  called  to  University  of  Michigan 
in  1887. 

Calvin  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ger¬ 
manic  Languages  and  Literatures.  Grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Michigan,  1874. 
Studied  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  1877-78. 
Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Grand  Rapids 
high  school,  1874^-77.  Called  to  University 
of  Michigan  faculty  in  1878.  Author  of 
numerous  German  translations  and  text¬ 
books. 

Burke  A.  Hinsdale,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching;  A.  M.  by 
Bethany  and  Williams  Colleges,  Ph.  D.  and 
LL.D.  by  Ohio  State  University;  President 
Hiram  College,  Ohio,  1870-82,  Superintend¬ 
ent  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  1882-86; 
called  to  University  of  Michigan,  1888; 
frequent  contributor  to  educational  jour¬ 
nals  and  literature. 

Richard  Hudson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
History;  came  to  this  country  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1855;  spent  several  years  teaching 
in  public  schools  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and 
Pontiac,  Mich;  graduated  University  of 
Michigan  in  1871;  spent  following  three 
years  traveling  and  at  German  universities; 
made  Assistant  Professor  History  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  1879;  full  Professor  in 
1888. 

Bradley  M.  Thompson,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Jay 
Professor  of  Law;  graduate  of  University 
of  Michigan,  class  of  1858;  practiced  pro¬ 
fession  in  Saginaw,  Midi.,  1860-87;  called 
to  Jay  Professorship  of  Law  at  University 
of  Michigan  in  1887. 

Albert  A.  Stanley,  A.  M..  Professor  of 
Music;  educated  at  University  of  Leipzig, 
1871-75;  Instructor  in  Music  at  ladies’  col¬ 
lege,  Delaware,  ().,  1875;  called  to  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  1888;  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  musical  literature,  a  composer 
of  marked  ability,  and  instrumental  in  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Choral  Union  and  the 
University  School  of  Music. 

Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature;  graduate 
of  University  of  Rochester,  class  of  1880; 
taught  in  Lake  Forest  University  and  Al¬ 
bion  College,  1880-89;  called  to  University 
of  Michigan  in  1889;  is  an  extensive  con¬ 
tributor  to  Latin  editions  and  treatises. 
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Jerome  C.  Knowlton,  A.  B.,  Marshall  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law;  graduate  Ann  Arbor  high 
school,  class  of  1870,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  class  of  1875;  called  to  University  of 
Michigan  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Law, 
1885;  made  Marshall  Professor  in  1889; 
made  Dean  of  Department  in  1890. 

Charles  B.  Nancrede,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Graduate  of  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
class  of  1869,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  class 
of  1883.  Received  honorary  degree  of  M. 
A.  from  University  of  Michigan  in  1893,  and 
from  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1894. 
Called  to  present  position  in  1889.  Has  been 
member  of  faculty  at  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
is  a  large  contributor  to  medical  literature. 

Flemming  Carrow,  M.  ]).,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Surgery,  and  Clini¬ 
cal  Ophthalmology  in  the  department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Graduate  of  West 
River  Institute,  Maryland,  1866.  Dickinson 
Seminary,  1869,  Columbian  University, 
1874.  Studied  extensively  abroad. 

Otis  C.  Johnson,  Ph.  C.,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  applied  chemistry,  graduate  of  Oberlin 
College,  class  of  1868,  and  A.  M.  degree,  in 
1877.  University  of  Michigan  conferred 
degree  of  Ph.  C.  in  1871.  One  of  authors 
of  Prescott  and  Johnson’s  Qualitative  An¬ 
alysis.  Called  to  present  position  in  1870. 

AIi  s.  Alice  Padfleld,  in  charge  of  training- 
school  for  nurses  at  University  Hospital; 
graduate  of  Farrand  Training  School  (con¬ 
nected  with  Harper’s  Hospital,  Detroit), 
class  of  1886;  called  to  present  position  in 
1893. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Ph.  D.,  M.  I).,  Professor  of 
General  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry;  grad¬ 
uate  of  Chicago  high  school,  1878,  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  1882,  University 
of  Munich,  Germany,  1887;  was  Assistant 
in  Owen’s  College,  England,  1887;  Assist¬ 
ant  and  Instructor  Tuft’s  College,  Mass., 
1888-89;  called  to  present  position  in  1890; 
author  of  several  valuable  works  on  chem¬ 
istry. 

James  N.  Martin,  Ph.  M.,  M.  1).,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery;  graduate  of  Quincy,  Mich.,  high 
school,  1875,  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  1880, 
University  of  Michigan,  1883;  postgrad¬ 
uate  work  in  Berlin,  London,  and  Vienna: 
called  to  University  of  Michigan  faculty  in 
1883. 

Nelville  S.  Hoff,  ]).  D.  S..  Professor  of 
Dental  Materia  Medina  and  Dental  Mechan¬ 
ism.  Graduate  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  high 
school,  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
class  of  1876.  Was  member  of  faculty  for 
several  years.  Practiced  dentistry  in  To¬ 
ledo  twelve  years.  Called  to  University  of 
Michigan  in  1888. 

George  Dock,  M.  I)..  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clin¬ 


ical  Medicine,  and  of  Pathology,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  class  of 
1884.  Called  to  present  position  in  1891. 
Pursued  special  study  of  internal  medicine 
at  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  1885-7,  and 
received  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from 
Harvard  University,  1895. 

John  W.  Champlin,  LL.  D..  Professor  of 
Law;  received  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  1887;  elected  to  Su¬ 
preme  Bench  of  Michigan,  1883;  called  to 
University  of  Michigan  in  1892. 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  American  History,  graduate  of 
University  of  Michigan,  class  of  1882. 
Called  to  position  of  Instructor  in  Latin  in 
1886  at  University  of  Michigan,  and  was 
later  elevated  to  position  of  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History,  and  finally  to  Professor 
of  American  History. 

Asaph  Hall,  Jr..  Ph.  ]).,  Professor  of  As¬ 
tronomy,  and  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
Graduate  of  Columbian  College,  1878,  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1882,  Yale  College,  1889. 
Assistant  at  Naval  Observatory,  1882-85. 
Assistant  Astronomer  Yale  Observatory, 
1885-89,  Assistant  Astronomer,  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory,  1889-92. 

Israel  C.  Russell,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  Professor 
of  Geology;  graduate  of  University  of  City 
of  New  York,  1872,  Columbia  College,  1874; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  1875-77:  member  of  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  for  several  years,  and  made  two  ex¬ 
peditions  into  Alaska;  called  to  present 
position  in  1892. 

Warren  P.  Lombard,  A.  B..  M.  lb.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physiology  and  Histology;  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard  University,  class  of  1878; 
studied  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  1882-85. 
Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities, 
1886,  in  France  and  Italy,  1888;  assistant  in 
physiology  at  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  1889-91;  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Physiology  at  Clark  University, 
Mass.,  1891;  called  to  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  in  1891. 

Floyd  R.  Mecliem,  A.  M.,  Tappan  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Law:  graduate  of  Battle  Creek  high 
school:  admitted  to  bar  in  1879,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  at  Detroit  and  Battle  Creek;  called 
to  University  of  Michigan  in  1893. 

Jacob  F..  Reighard,  Ph.  1!..  Professor  of 
Zoology,  and  Director  of  the  Zoological 
Laboratory  and  Zoological  Museum;  grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Michigan,  class  of 
1882.  Harvard  University,  1885;  Teacher  of 
Science,  La  Porte,  Ind..  high  school,  1882- 
83;  called  to  University  of  Michigan  in 
1886. 

Thos.  C.  Trueblood,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
Elocution  and  Oratory.  Graduate  of  Earl- 
ham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.  Called  to 
present  position  in  1892.  One  of  founders 
of  Fulton  and  Trueblood  School  of  Oratory 
in  Kansas  City,  1888.  Author  of  several 
valuable  works  and  text  books  on  Oratory. 

Alexis  O.  Angell,  A.  lb,  LL.  lb.  Professor 
of  Law.  Graduate  University  of  Michigan, 
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class  of  1878.  Admitted  to  bar,  1879. 
Called  to  Professorship  ill  University  of 
Michigan  in  189:5. 

Otto  Kircliner,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Law. 
Studied  Law  in  Canada.  Admitted  to  bar 


at  Detroit,  1865.  Attorney  General  of 
Michigan,  1876-80.  Appointed  Kent  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law,  University  of  Michigan,  1885. 

Arthur  R.  Cnshny,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in 
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the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery: 
graduate  of  Aberdeen  University,  class  of 
1885;  studied  at  Berne  and  Strasburg  Uni¬ 
versities,  1889-98;  member  of  faculty  at 
Strasburg,  1892-98;  called  to  University  of 
Michigan,  1893. 
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John  C.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
graduate  of  Harvard,  A.  B.  1881,  Cornell,  A. 
M.,  1884,  Ph.  D.  1885.  Attended  American 
School  at  Athens,  1888-89.  Has  held  posi¬ 
tion  of  Latin  Instructor  in  Westminster 
College,  Pa..  1880-81,  Cornell,  1882-85,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  high  school,  1885-87,  Harvard  1889- 
90.  Called  to  University  of  Michigan  in 
1890. 

J.  Playfair  McMurricli,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy;  graduate  University  of  To¬ 
ronto,  1879,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1884;  Assistant  in  Biology,  University  of 
Toronto,  1879-82;  Instructor  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  1884-86;  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  Animal  Morphology,  Clark  University, 
Mass.;  Professor  of  Biology,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1892-94. 

Thomas  A.  Bogle,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of 
Law  in  charge  of  the  Practice  Court;  grad¬ 
uate  State  Normal  School,  Michigan.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  class  of  1888;  Super¬ 
intendent  Schools,  Marion  County,  Kansas: 
admitted  to  bar.  1879;  called  to  University 
of  Michigan,  1894. 

Oscar  Le  Seure,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Sur¬ 
gery  and  Clinical  Surgery;  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College,  was  born  at  Danville,  Ill., 
1851 ;  his  medical  education  includes  two 
years  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  one 
year  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
New  York,  besides  special  studies  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  practiced  at  Danville,  from  1874, 
Detroit  since  1887,  surgeon  to  Grace  Hos¬ 
pital  since  1889,  and  in  1895.  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Rich,  a  member  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Health.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Homoeopathic  State  Medical  Society,  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy. 

Roy  S.  Copeland,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology,  Otology,  and  Picdology, 
in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College; 
graduate  of  Dexter,  Mich.,  high  school; 
attended  Michigan  State  Normal  School ; 
graduate  of  University  of  Michigan,  class 
of  1889:  engaged  in  practice  at  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  1890-95  ;  ex-president  of  Saginaw 
Valley  Homoeopathic  Medical  Association  : 
secretary  of  Michigan  State  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society;  frequent  contributor  to 
medical  journals. 

Frederick  G.  Novy,  Sc.  I).,  M.  1).,  Junior 
Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physiological 
Chemistry.  Graduate  of  Chicago  high 
school,  class  of  1882.  Pursued  special 
studies  in  Koch’s  Laboratory,  Berlin,  dur¬ 
ing  1888,  and  at  Prague  during  18!)4.  Called 
to  position  of  Assistant  Instructor  in  Or¬ 
ganic  Chemistry,  at  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  1886.  Was  a  delegate  and  member 
of  International  Congress  at  Buda  l’esth, 
in  1894.  and  of  Pan  American  Congress  in 
189:!.  Is  the  author  of  several  valuable 
treatises  on  Bacteriology. 

George  Hempl,  Ph.  1)..  Junior  Professor 
of  English;  graduate  Battle  Creek,  Midi., 
high  school,  University  of  Michigan., 
class  of  1879,  and  Jena,  Germany,  Ph.  1). 
degree,  1889;  from  1879  to  1889  was  Princi¬ 
pal  Saginaw  high  school.  Principal  La 
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Porte,  Iiid.,  high  school,  Instructor  of 
German  Johns  Hopkins  University;  author 
of  numerous  works  on  English. 

Edward  D.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  Junior  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Metallurgy  and  Metallurgical 
Chemistry;  graduate  Detroit  high  school, 
class  of  1881,  University  of  Michigan,  1886; 
called  to  present  position  in  1890. 

Fred  M.  Taylor,  Ph.  Junior  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Finance;  graduate 
of  Mt.  Clemens,  Midi.,  high  school.  1872, 
Northwestern  University,  Ill.,  1876.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  1888;  teacher  in  Albion 
College,  Mich.,  1879-92. 

James  B.  Fitzgerald,  M.  D.,  Director  of 
the  gymnasium.  Graduate  of  Tuft’s  Medi¬ 
cal  School.  Boston.  Called  to  present  po¬ 
sition  in  1894. 

Paul  R.  de  Pont,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  French;  Registrar  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  and  Engineering;  educated  at  Juilly 
College  and  at  Paris;  taught  several  years 
at  Old  Churchill  Academy,  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y. 

Clarence  G.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Shops  in  Engineering  Laboratory: 
graduate  Appleton  Academy,  N.  II.,  class 
of  1877,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Institute  of 
Technology;  called  to  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  in  1883. 

Joseph  H.  Drake,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Latin;  graduated  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
high  school.  1860,  University  of  Michigan, 
1885;  Principal  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  high 
school,  1885-88;  Instructor  in  Latin  in 
University  of  Michigan,  1889-90;  made  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  in  1 890. 

Fred  N.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Rhetoric.  Graduate  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  1884.  Called  to  University  as  In¬ 
structor  in  Rhetoric  in  1889.  Author  of 
numerous  works  on  Rhetoric. 

Alexander  Ziwet,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics;  educated  in  Karls¬ 
ruhe,  Germany,  and  graduate  of  Poly¬ 
technic  school,  1880;  called  to  present  po¬ 
sition,  1888. 

George  W.  Patterson,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  S.  B., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics:  graduate 
of  Yale  University,  1884,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  1887;  Instructor  in 
Physics  there,  1887-88;  called  to  present 
position  in  1891. 

Frank  C.  Wagner,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering; 
graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  high  school,  class 
of  1879,  University  of  Michigan,  class  of 
1884;  has  been  member  of  faculty  since 
1884. 

G.  Carl  Huber.  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Histology;  graduate  of  University  of 
Michigan.  1887;  studied  at  Berlin.  1891-92; 
appointed  to  University  of  Michigan  fac¬ 
ulty,  1887. 

Alviso  B.  Stevens,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pharmacy;  graduate  Saginaw.  Mich.,  high 
school,  University  of  Michigan.  1875; 


Teacher  of  Pharmacy.  Detroit  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  1884-85. 

John  O.  Reed,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics.  Educated  at  Spiceland,  Iiul.. 
Academy,  and  graduate  of  University  of 
Michigan,  class  of  1885.  Principal  New¬ 
castle,  Ind.,  High  School,  1881-82,  Saginaw 
high  school,  1885-91. 

William  A.  Campbell,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Educated  at  high  school 
and  State  Normal  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
Graduate  University  of  Michigan,  class  of 
1882.  Appointed  to  position  on  University 
of  Michigan  faculty,  1883. 

Dean  C.  Worcester,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Zoology,  and  Curator  of  the  Zo¬ 
ological  Museum;  educated  at  Tlietford, 
Vt.,  Academy,  Newton,  Mass.,  high  school, 
and  graduated  from  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  in  1889.  Has  visited  Phillippine 
Islands  in  1887  and  1890  on  scientific  expe¬ 
ditions. 

Frederick  C.  Newcombe,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Botany.  Graduate 
of  University  of  Michigan,  1890,  University 
of  Leipzig,  Germany,  1893.  Instructor  in 
Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Flint, 
1880-87. 

William  F.  Breakey,  M.  1)..  Lecturer  on 
Dermatology.  Attended  Medical  College 
of  Albany.  N.  Y.,  in  1856-57,  and  graduated 
from  University  of  Michigan  in  1859.  Was 
Assistant  Dean  of  Anatomy  and  Prosector 
of  Surgery  1868-69,  and  again  in  1890  was 
appointed  to  present  diseases. 

Elmer  A.  Lyman.  A.  B.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics;  educated  at  Kendallville, 
Ind.,  high  school,  and  graduated  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1886;  has  been 
teaching  ten  years. 

George  O.  Higley,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in 
General  Chemistry.  Educated  iu  public 
schools  of  New  York,  and  State  Normal  at 
Potsdam.  Graduated  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  in  1890,  with  degree  of  B.  S.,  and  iu 
1893  with  degree  of  M.  S. 

David  M.  Lichty,  M.  S..  Instructor  in 
General  Chemistry;  graduate  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Normal  School,  class  of  1887; 
called  to  present  position  at  University  of 
Michigan  in  1891. 

Ernst  H.  Mensel,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
German;  educated  at  Royal  Gymnasium. 
Ilusum,  Germany,  and  Carthage  College, 
Carthage.  Ill.;  Professor  at  Carthage  Col¬ 
lege,  1886-92. 

Earle  W.  Dow,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  His¬ 
tory.  Graduate  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
high  school,  class  of  1886.  Ann  Arbor  high 
school.  1887,  University  of  Michigan.  1891. 
Teacher  in  Grand  Rapids  and  Manistee 
high  schools  for  several  years. 

Arthur  G.  Hull,  B.  S..  Instructor  in  Math¬ 
ematics:  graduate  of  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  class  of  1887;  taught  several  years  ut 
La  Porte,  Ind..  and  Giand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Joseph  H.  Vance,  LL.  B.,  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian  in  charge  of  the  Law  Library; 
graduate  of  University  of  Michigan,  class 
of  18(51;  called  to  present  position  in  1883. 

Joseph  Clark,  Superintendent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  hospital.  Educated  at  Albion. 


Michigan,  College.  Has  held  present  posi¬ 
tion  since  1888. 

Hamilton  Reeve,  Superintendent  of  Build¬ 
ings  and  Grounds.  Educated  at  Brooklyn 
public  schools.  Called  to  present  position 
in  189(5. 


Oscar  It.  Long,  M.  D..  Lecturer  on  Men¬ 
tal  and  Nervous  Diseases,  in  the  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  Medical  College.  Graduated  from 
Detroit  Homoeopathic  Medical  College, 
1873,  and  attended  University  of  Michigan 
two  yeai-s,  1871-72.  Was  Professor  of  An- 
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atomy  and  Physiology  iit  Detroit  Medical 
College  two  years,  and  appointed  to  pres¬ 
ent  position  in  1893. 

Horace  L.  Wilgus,  M.  S.,  Acting  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Law;  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  class  of  1882;  member  of  facility 
from  1871-95;  called  to  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  in  1895. 

Myron  H.  Parmelee,  M.  D.,  Acting  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics  in 
the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College:  gradu¬ 
ated  Toledo  high  school,  1866;  educated  in 
University  of  Michigan,  Hahnemann  Med¬ 
ical  College,  Chicago,  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York;  practiced  in 
Toledo  twenty-one  years;  has  been  surgeon 
and  gynaecologist  at  Toledo  hospital  and 
St.  Vincent  hospital  since  1872. 

Max  Winkler,  Pli.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  German;  graduate  Harvard  University 

> 

class  of  1889;  Assistant  Professor  Modern 
Languages,  University  of  Kansas,  1890-92; 
called  to  University  of  Michigan  in  1892. 

Jonathan  A.  C.  Hildner,  A.  M.,  Instructor 
in  German;  graduate  Detroit  high  school, 
class  of  188(i.  University  of  Michigan,  1890; 
Principal  Hancock,  Mich.,  high  school, 
1890-91. 

Simon  M.  Yutzy,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Anatomy;  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School;  Principal  public  schools  of 
Mount  Joy,  Pa..  1885-86;  graduate  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  class  of  1891. 

Elias  F.  Johnson,  B.  S.,  LL.  M.,  In¬ 
structor  in  Law:  graduate  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 
high  school,  1876,  National  Normal  Univer¬ 
sity,  1881;  Superintendent  Schools,  Van 
Wert,  1881-83;  graduate  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  1890. 

Moses  Gomborg,  Sc.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Organic  Chemistry;  graduate  of  Russian 
Gymnasium,  1884,  University  of  Michigan. 
1890. 

Clarence  G.  Wrentmore,  B.  S..  Instructor 
in  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  Drawing. 
Educated  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  high 
school,  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  and  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Michigan. 

Karl  E.  Guthe,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Physics.  Educated  at  Hanover,  Germany. 
Technical  School,  1885-87,  Marburg  Uni¬ 
versity,  1887-89,  Strasburg.  1889-91.  Called 
to  present  position  in  1893. 

Tobias  Dieklioff,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in 
German.  Graduated  from  Mount  Morris 
College,  III.,  in  1892,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  1893.  Appointed  to  present  posi¬ 
tion  in  1895. 

Louis  P.  Hall,  D.  D.  S.,  Instructor  in 
Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative  Dentistry. 
Graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  high  school,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  class  of  1883.  Called 
to  present  position  in  1889. 

Clarence  L.  Mender,  A.  lb.  Instructor  in 
Latin  and  Lecturer  on  Roman  Law  in  the 
department  of  Law.  Educated  at  Battle 
C  reek  high  school,  graduated  University  of 
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Michigan,  1892.  Studied  abroad  two  years. 
Held  the  Elisha  Jones  Classical  Fellowship 
in  1891-2. 

John  W.  Dwyer,  LL.  lb,  Instructor  in 
Law.  Educated  Iowa  State  Normal  School, 
graduate  University  of  Michigan,  class  of 
1892. 

Thomas  W.  Hughes,  LL.  M.,  Instructor 
in  Law;  graduate  University  of  Michigan, 
class  of  1891;  entered  on  duties  of  present 
position  in  1891 . 

Frank  W.  Nagler,  lb  S.,  Instructor  in 
Electrotherapeutics.  Graduated  Hastings, 
Michigan,  high  school,  in  1885,  University 
of  Michigan  in  1892.  Was  Assistant  in 
Physics  in  1890-91,  and  appointed  to  pres¬ 
ent  position  in  1894. 

Walter  1).  Smith,  LL.  lb.  Instructor  in 
Law;  graduate  Galesburg,  Mich.,  high 
school,  class  of  1887,  Detroit  College  of 
Law,  1893:  was  Professor  of  Law  in  that 
college,  1893-94,  and  is  author  of  several 
legal  works. 

William  D.  Johnston,  A.  M..  Instructor  in 
History:  educated  at  Nashua,  N.  II.,  high 
school.  Brown  University,  and  University 
of  Chicago;  author  of  several  historical 
works. 

George  Rebec,  Ph.  lb.  Instructor  in  Phi¬ 
losophy;  graduate  of  East  Saginaw  high 
school,  class  of  1885,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  class  of  1891;  teacher  in  East  Saginaw 
schools,  1887-89;  Instructor  of  English  at 
University  of  Michigan,  1891-93. 

Frank  R.  Lillie,  Ph.  D..  Instructor  in 
Zoology.  Graduate  of  University  of  Tor¬ 
onto.  1891,  came  to  University  of  Michigan, 
1894.  Attended  Clark  University,  Worcester- 
Massachusetts,  1891-92.  Reader  at  Uni, 
versity  of  Chicago,  1893-94.  Instructor  at 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Wood’s  Hall. 
Massachusetts.  1893. 

Charles  II.  Cooley,  Ph.  D..  Instructor  in 
Sociology.  Graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  high 
school,  1880.  University  of  Michigan.  1887. 
Studied  in  Europe,  in  1884.  and  1891-92. 

William  H.  Wait,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Greek  and  Sanskrit:  graduate  Freeport, 
Ill.,  high  school,  Northwestern  University, 
Ill.,  class  of  1879.  Alleghany  College,  1888; 
studied  at  University  of  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
1893-94:  Professor  Latin  and  German. 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1883-90. 

James  W.  Glover,  Ph.  D..  Instructor  in 
Mathematics.  Educated  at  Saginaw.  Mich¬ 
igan  high  school,  and  graduated  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  in  1892.  Spent  three 
years  at  Harvard  graduate  school,  as  Mor¬ 
gan  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  receiving  A.  lb, 
A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees. 

Ernst  K.  J.  II.  Voss,  Ph.  I).,  Instructor 
in  German,  graduate  of  Real  gymnasium. 
Butzow,  class  of  1879.  Studied  at  Leipzig 
and  other  German  colleges,  1884  95. 
Taught  at  Butzow.  1885  88.  Saginaw.  Mich, 
high  school.  1889  91.  Called  to  University 
of  Michigan  in  1891. 


Louis  A.  Strauss,  Ph.  M.,  Instructor  in 
English:  graduate  of  South  Division  high 
school,  Chicago,  and  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  class  of  1893. 

Joseph  Foster,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Ophthalmology  in  the  department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Graduate  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Lansing,  class  of  1890, 
University  of  Michigan,  class  of  1894. 
Called  to  present  position  in  1895,  and  is 
also  private  assistant  to  Dr.  Flemming 
Carrow. 

Theodore  L.  Chadbourne,  B.  S.,  M.  I)., 
Demonstrator  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  in  the  department  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery.  Graduate  of  Vinton,  la., 
high  school,  class  of  1886,  University  of 
Michigan,  class  of  1894.  Pursued  special 
studies  on  Internal  Medicine  at  Vienna,  in 
1895. 

John  W.  Foley,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo¬ 
men,  in  the  department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  High 
School,  class  of  1890,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  class  of  1894. 

Carlton  I).  Morris,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in 
Physiological  Chemistry;  graduate  of  De¬ 
catur,  Mich.,  high  school.  1890,  University 
of  Michigan.  1894. 

James  Seymour,  Ph.  C.,  Assistant  in 
Pharmacy.  Educated  at  Flint.  Michigan, 
high  school,  and  graduated  from  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  1894. 

Willard  C.  Gore.  Ph.  M..  Assistant  in  En¬ 
glish,  graduate  of  Hyde  Park  high  school, 
class  of  1889,  University  of  Michigan,  class 
of  1894. 

Fred  W  Palmer,  M.  D.,  House  Surgeon 
in  the  University  hospital:  graduate  of 
Brooklyn.  Midi.,  high  school,  class  of  1890, 
University  of  Michigan,  1894. 

Charles  H  Williams,  Ph.  lb,  Ph.  ('.,  As¬ 
sistant  in  Pharmacognosy;  graduate  of 
Adrian,  Mich.,  college.  1892,  University  of 
Michigan,  1894;  is  a  contributor  to  phar¬ 
maceutical  literature. 

Samuel  A.  Matthews,  M.  ]).,  Assistant  in 
Materia  Medics,  in  the  department  of  Med¬ 
icine  and  Surgery.  Graduate  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Iowa,  Academy,  1886,  University  of 
Michigan,  1895. 

Charles  D  A  Wright.  M.  D..  Assistant  to 
the  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Surgery  and  Clinical  Ophthalmology  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery: 
graduate  of  Dodgeville.  Wis..  high  school, 
1877,  University  of  Michigan.  1887,  post- 
graduatc  education  at  Illinois  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Chicago. 

Jesse  F.  Orton,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Polit¬ 
ical  Economy:  graduated  Coldwatcr,  Mich., 
high  school,  1887.  University  of  Michigan, 
1893,  and  Cornell  University,  1895;  was  a 
Fellow  in  Political  Economy  and  Finance 
at  Cornell  and  spent  four  years  teaching  in 
public  schools. 
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Charles  E.  Marshall,  Ph.  B.,  Assistant 
and  Dispensing  Clerk  in  Hygienic  Labora¬ 
tory;  came  to  Ann  Arbor  in  1891  from  Fre- 
donia,  N.  A".;  educated  in  New  York  state; 
appointed  to  present  position  in  1893. 


Charles  H.  Gray,  B.  L.,  Assistant  in  En¬ 
glish,  Graduate  of  University  of  Michigan, 
class  of  1895. 

Edwin  C.  Roedder,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in 


German.  Graduate  of  University  of  Hei¬ 
delberg,  Germany,  1892,  University  of 
Michigan,  1893,  and  A.  M.  degree,  1894. 

John  H.  Neeley,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  De- 
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monstrator  of  Practical  Dentistry;  grad¬ 
uate  of  Central  Ohio  Normal  College,  1890, 
University  of  Michigan,  1895. 

Carlton  R.  Rose,  Pli.  B.,  Assistant  in 
Qualitative  Chemistry.  Graduated  Ann 
Arbor  high  school,  1890.  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  1894.  Was  made  Assistant  In  1894. 

Arthur  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to 
the  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Sur¬ 
gery,  in  the  department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Graduate  of  Columbus,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  high  school,  University  of  Michigan, 
1895. 

James  B.  Pollock,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Bot¬ 
any.  Graduate  of  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  1891,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1893.  Taught  Biology  in  Austin,  Illinois, 
high  school  one  year,  and  was  appointed 
to  present  position  in  1895. 

Edwin  C.  Goddard,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics.  Graduated  Ann  Arbor  high 
school,  1885,  University  of  Michigan,  1889. 
Taught  in  Illinois  district  and  graded 
schools,  and  Saginaw,  Michigan,  high 
school,  1889-95. 

Charles  R.  Gillis,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in 
Astronomy.  Educated  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
high  school,  and  University  of  Michigan, 
appointed  to  present  position  in  1895. 

Henry  F.  L.  Rechile,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
Latin;  educated  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  high 
school,  and  a  graduate  of  University  of 
Michigan,  class  of  1893;  studied  and  trav¬ 
eled  abroad  1894-95. 

Edgar  Pierce,  Ph.  D..  Instructor  in  Phil¬ 
osophy.  Graduated  Boston  Latin  School, 
six  years'  course  1888,  Harvard,  1892,  and 
spent  three  years  in  graduate  school.  Was 
Assistant  in  Philosophy  for  three yearsand 
appointed  Instructor  in  1895. 

Herbert  J.  Gonlding,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  Drawing.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  high  school,  and 
graduated  from  University  of  Michigan  in 
1893.  Appointed  to  present  position  in 
1895. 

Henry  L.  Goar,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics.  Educated  sit  Cologne,  Ger¬ 
many,  Gymnasium.  University  of  Bonn, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Harvard 
University.  Spent  thirteen  years  in  col¬ 
lege  up  to  1886. 

Victor  E.  Francois,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
French;  educated  in  France,  and  graduate 
of  University  of  Brussels,  Belgium;  In¬ 
structor  Sterns  School  of  Languages,  New 
York,  1889-92.  University  of  Chicago, 
1892-95. 

Perry  F.  Trowbridge,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor 
in  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Accountant  in 
Chemical  Laboratory;  graduate  of  Center¬ 
ville.  Mich.,  high  school,  1882,  State  Nor¬ 
mal.  Ypsilanti.  1889;  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  1892. 

James  G.  Lynds,  M.  D..  Demonstrator  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  graduate 
Provincial  Normal  School,  New  Brunswick, 
1879.  University  of  Michigan.  1888. 
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Alice  L.  Hunt,  Assistant  m  Drawing; 
graduate  of  Cooper's  Institute,  New  York, 
1880;  taught  drawing  in  public  schools, 
Clinton,  Mass.,  and  was  Supervisor  of 
Drawing  in  Ann  Arbor  public  schools, 
1885-93. 

Fred  P.  Jordan,  A.  lb.  Assistant  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Library  in  charge  of  catalogue;  grad¬ 
uate  Battle  Creek  high  school,  class  of  1872, 
University  of  Michigan,  1879;  called  to 
present  position  in  1889. 

Cyrenus  G.  Darling,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Surgery  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Oral 
Pathology  and  Surgery  in  the  College  of 
Dental  Surgery:  graduate  of  University  of 
Michigan,  class  of  1881;  called  to  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  1889. 

Byron  A.  Finney,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  the 
General  Library  in  Charge  of  Circulation; 
graduate  of  Hudson,  Mich.,  high  school, 
class  of  1865,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  College, 
class  of  1868;  attended  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  1869-71. 

Charles  T.  McClintock,  Ph.  D..  M.  D., 
Assistant  in  Hygiene.  Graduated  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wesleyan  College  in  1884,  University 
of  Michigan,  in  1892,  in  Literary  depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  1894  in  Medicine.  Attended 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1884-5. 

James  P.  Briggs.  Ph.  G.,  Pharmacist  in 
the  University  hospital;  educated  at  Eu¬ 
reka,  Ill.;  college  graduate  of  University 
of  Michigan,  class  of  1891. 

Allison  W.  Haidle,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator 
of  Dental  Mechanism;  graduate  of  Bryant 
A  Stratton  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J., 
1874.  University  of  Michigan,  1892;  prac¬ 
tices  profession  in  Detroit. 

Jeanne  C.  Solis,  M.  I).,  Assistant  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Nervous  Diseases  in  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  graduated  from 
St.  Clair,  Mich.,  high  school  in  1887,  from 
University  of  Michigan  in  1892;  Manager 
and  Physician  of  private  hospital  at  Ann 
Arbor. 

Walter  N.  Fowler,  M.  D.,  Medical  Super¬ 
intendent  of  University  Hospital  i Homoeo¬ 
pathic.)  Graduated  Tecumseli,  Michigan, 
,  high  school,  and  University  of  Michigan 
in  1889.  Appointed  Medical  Superintend¬ 
ent  in  1895. 

Penoyer  L.  Sherman.  Ph.  1).,  Asssistant 
in  General  Chemistry;  graduated  Hyde 
Park  high  school,  Chicago,  1887;  spent 
three  years  at  University  of  Michigan  as 
Holder  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  Fellowship, 
and  graduated  University  of  Munich,  1895. 

William  S.  Loomis,  M.  I).,  House  Physi¬ 
cian  in  the  University  hospital.  Graduate 
of  Ann  Arbor  high  school,  class  of  1884, 
University  of  Michigan,  class  of  1895. 

Robert  McGregor.  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  educated  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  Scotland,  and  Ontario,  Can.:  grad¬ 
uated  University  of  Michigan,  1894. 

Mrs.  Alice  Padfleld,  in  charge  of  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Nurses  at  University  hospi¬ 
tal,  graduate  of  Farrand  Training  School, 


Detroit,  class  of  1886.  Called  to  present 
position  in  1893. 

Miss  Marion  Nute,  Assistant  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  graduate  of  Dor¬ 
chester  high  school,  Boston,  class  of  1891; 
educated  at  Wellesley  College  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

Arthur  P.  Rooney,  Assistant  in  Histology 
in  department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Educated  at  Campbell  University,  Holton. 
Kansas,  entered  University  of  Michigan  in 
1893. 

Arthur  V.  Dowd,  Assistant  in  Dermatol¬ 
ogy  in  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery;  graduate  of  Lyndon  Institute,  Vt., 
class  of  1892;  called  to  present  position  in 
1895. 

Harry  I.  Van  Tuyl,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Dem¬ 
onstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Graduate  of  Ypsi¬ 
lanti  high  school,  class  of  1889:  University 
of  Michigan.  1894. 

Arthur  J.  Skeel.  Assistant  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  in  department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Graduate  of  Cleveland  Gram¬ 
mar  and  high  schools,  class  of  1891.  En¬ 
tered  University  of  Michigan  in  1893. 

John  M.  Smoots,  Special  Assistant  in 
Engineering  Laboratory,  educated  at  De¬ 
troit  Public  Schools;  Engineer  on  U.  S. 
Steamer  Ada  in  Lake  Survey  Department, 
1872. 

Horace  T.  Purfteld,  Special  Assistant  in 
Engineering  Laboratory:  educated  at  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  England  and  at  University 
of  Michigan;  called  to  present  position  in 
1888. 

Harrison  Soule,  Treasurer  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity;  educated  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  De¬ 
troit  Commercial  College,  Albion  College: 
appointed  to  present  position  in  1883. 

Joseph  H.  Vance,  LL.  .B.,  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian  in  charge  of  the  Law  Library. 
Graduate  University  of  Michigan,  class  of 
1861.  Appointed  to  present  position  in 
1883. 

James  H.  Wade,  Secretary  and  Steward 
of  the  University,  was  born  in  New  York 
state  in  1 835,  and  was  a  resident  at  Hills¬ 
dale,  Mich.,  previous  to  his  appointment 
to  present  position  in  1883.  He  has  ren¬ 
dered  efficient  service,  and  is  eminently 
qualified  for  the  exacting  duties  required. 
He  takes  a  very  lively  interest  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  college  life  both  in 
and  out  of  the  college,  and  possesses  a 
large  fund  of  general  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  college  matters.  He  is  courteous, 
unassuming  and  indefatigable  in  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  official  duties,  and  a  man  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  both  socially  and  in 
business.  As  secretary  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  his  name  has  become  familiar 
throughout  the  educational  world.  His 
portrait  is  included  in  the  group  repre¬ 
senting  the  President,  Board  of  Regents 
and  officers  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
on  page  10.  of  which  body  Mr.  Wade  is 
also  secretary  by  virtue  of  his  official  po¬ 
sition.  We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  many  courtesies  from  him. 
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>Ieclica5  Schools. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery  was  tlie  first  professional  school  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  University.  Provision 
was  made  for  it  in  the  legislative  act  by 
which  the  University  was  organized  in 
1837,  and  it  was  opened  for  students  in 
1850.  The  Faculty  has  constantly  endeav¬ 


ored  to  give  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  most  scientific  manner.  Laboratory 
methods  were  introduced  with  the  first 
class  at  a  time  when  such  instruction  was 
not  given  elsewhere  in  this  country  except 
in  the  most  superficial  manner.  The  col¬ 
lege  year  was  lengthened  from  six  to  nine 
months  in  1877,  and  the  course  increased 


to  three  years  in  1880  and  to  four  years  in 
1800.  The  requirements  for  admission 
have  been  constantly  increased  until  they 
are  equivalent  to  those  demanded  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Department  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  A  combined  course 
in  science  and  medicine  has  been  provided 
and  graduate  courses  are  offered.  The 
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Faculty  is  ambitious  of  having  the 
schools  known,  not  on  account  of  their 
great  number  of  students,  but  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  thoroughness  with  which  in¬ 
struction  is  given.  An  efficient  medical 
education  means  broad  and  thorough  sci¬ 
entific  training.  Such  an  education  the 
Medical  Department  attempts  to  give. 

The  means  at  hand  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  such  an  end  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  two  medical  schools  are  connected 
with  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  advantages  of  low  tuition 
and  low  expense  of  living.  The  students 
also  have  access  to  the  University  library 
with  its  97,000  volumes,  among  which 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  medical  liter¬ 
ature,  both  Homoeopathic  and  of  the  Eeg- 
ular  school.  The  six  other  departments  of 
the  University,  all  of  the  highest  standing, 
have  a  reflex  influence  which  is  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  every  student.  The 
laboratories  of  the  University  in  which 
the  students  receive  their  work  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  histology,  embriology,  patliol- 
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ogy.  bacteriology,  and  chemistry  are  most 
ample  and  liberally  supplied  with  every 
appliance  required  for  giving  the  practical 
work  in  which  each  student  must  engage. 
Connected  with  the  schools  are  two  large 
and  perfectly  equipped  hospitals  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  respective  facul¬ 
ties.  Here  students  receive  their  clinical 
instruction  and  have  all  the  liberty  that  it 
is  proper  to  give  them  in  visiting  the  wards 
and  in  seeing  and  making  dressings. 

Of  the  two  schools  the  Homoeopathic  is 
the  younger,  although  in  point  of  hospital 
advantages,  etc.,  it  is  equal  to  the  Regular 
school  in  every  way.  As  a  proof  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  instruction 
is  given  may  be  cited  the  tact  that  no  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  graduated  from  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  ever  failed  to  be  admitted  to 
practice  in  any  state  upon  his  first  exam¬ 
ination.  The  idea  is  never  lost  sight  of  in 
the  course  of  instruction,  that  the  function 
of  the  physician  is  to  cure  the  sick.  The 
principles  of  sound,  thorough,  practical, 
and  scientific  therapeutics  are  taught  in 
connection  with  every  clinical  case.  It  is 


also  the  policy  of  the  University  to- avoid 
the  duplication  of  chairs.  To  bring  this 
about  students  in  one  department  are  often 
required  to  take  special  lines  of  work  in 
other  departments.  The  students  of  Homoe¬ 
opathy  take  their  chemical  work  with  a 
member  of  the  literary  faculty,  their  Med¬ 
ical  Jurisprudence  with  the  Law  Depart¬ 
ment.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Bacteriology, 
Pathology,  and  Embriology,  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Den¬ 
tistry. 

The  college  year  extends  from  the  first 
day  of  October  to  the  Thursday  following 
the  last  Wednesday  of  June.  The  lectures 
continue  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  are  then  begun,  and  conclude 
in  time  for  the  commencement  exercises. 

The  faculty  of  the  Homieopathie  Depart¬ 
ment  is  as  follows:  0.  It.  Long,  M.  D., 
Nervous  Diseases;  W.  B.  Hinsdale,  M.  S., 
M.  D..  Dean  Materia  Medica,  Practice;  Os¬ 
car  Le  Seure,  M.  D.,-  Surgery;  R.  S.  Cope¬ 
land,  M.  D..  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Pedi¬ 
atrics;  M.  H.  Parmlee,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics, 
Gymecology;  W.  N.  Fowler,  M.  D.,  House 
Surgeon  to  Hospital. 
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Fraternities. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  University 
and  of  the  city  is  the  large  number  of  fra¬ 
ternities  and  sororities  which  are  flourish¬ 
ing  at  this  “Athens  of  the  West.”  Nearly 
every  college  fraternity  and  all  of  the  col¬ 
lege  sororities  may  be  found  here.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  the  majority  of  the  houses  be¬ 
ing  owned  by  the  societies  and  being  mod¬ 
els  of  architectural  beauty.  The  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations  will  bear  out  this 
statement. 

The  fraternities  and  sororities  at  the 
University  now  represented,  and  in  the 
order  of  their  establishment,  areas  follows: 

FRATERNITY  OF  CHI  PHI. 

Founded  at  Union  College,  1842;  Alpha 
Epsilon  chapter  established  at  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Michigan  in  1845.  The  fraternity 
is  located  at  110  South  State  street. 

FRATERNITY  OF  ALPHA  DELTA  PHI. 

Founded  at  Hamilton  College,  1832;  Pen¬ 
insular  chapter  established  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  1840.  Their  fraternity 
house  is  of  stone,  and  located  at  80  South 
State  street. 

FRATEHNITY  OF  DELTA  KAPPA  EPSILON. 

Founded  at  Yale  University,  1844;  Omi- 
cron  chapter  established  in  1855  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  Their  fraternity  house, 
at  81  South  State  street,  is  of  stone,  and  of 
the  Colonial  style.  The  chapter  also  has  a 
handsome  stone  chapel  on  Williams  street. 

FRATERNITY  OF  SIGMA  PHI. 

Founded  at  Union  College,  1827;  Alpha 
chapter  established  at  University  of  Mich¬ 


igan  in  1858.  Their  fraternity  house  is  at 
32  North  Ingalls  street. 

FRATERNITY  OF  ZETA  PSI. 

Founded  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  Y'ork  in  1840;  Xi  chapter  established 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1858.  It 
is  located  at  70  South  State  street. 

FRATERNITY  OF  PSI  UPSILON. 

Founded  at  Union  College  in  1833;  Phi 
chapter  established  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1865.  The  Ann  Arbor  home  is 
a  large  three-story  brick  building  at  2 
South  University  avenue. 

FRATERNITY  OF  1IETA  THETA  PI. 

Founded  at  Miami  University  in  1830; 
Lambda  chapter  established  at  University 
of  Michigan  in  1845.  The  fraternity  house 
is  at  82  South  State  street. 


ANN  ARBOR 
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FRATERNITY  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PSI. 

Founded  at  Jefferson  College  in  1852; 
Michigan  Alpha  chapter  established  in 
1870.  The  fraternity  house  is  a  large, 
roomy  building  at  the  corner  of  Hill 
street  and  Washtenaw  avenue. 


FRATERNITY  OF  DELTA  TAU  DELTA. 

Founded  at  Bethany  College  in  1850; 
Delta  chapter  established  at  University  of 
Michigan  in  1874.  Their  fraternity  house 
is  a  large  brick  building  at  11  North  Uni¬ 
versity  avenue. 


FRATERNITY  OF  DELTA  UPSILON. 

Founded  at  Williams  College  in  1884; 
Michigan  chapter  established  in  1870. 
Their  Ann  Arbor  home  is  at  0  Monroe 
street,  and  is  a  neat  and  commodious 
frame  structure. 


OTHER  LITERARY  FRATERNITIES 

j  -SORORITIES.  cAw 
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FRATERNITY  OF  PHI  DELTA  THETA. 

Founded  at  Miami  University  in  1848; 
Michigan  Alpha  chapter  established  in 
1864  at  University  of  Michigan.  The  fra¬ 
ternity  house  is  at  20  Forest  avenue. 

FRATERNITY  OF  SIGMA  ALPHA  EPSILON. 

Founded  at  University  of  Alabama  in 
1856;  Tota  Beta  chapter  established  in 
1888  at  the  University.  The  fraternity 
house  is  at  the  corner  of  State  street  and 
Park  Place,  and  is  a  large  stone  building, 
being  one  of  the  most  handsome  fraternity 
houses  at  the  University. 

FRATERNITY  OF  THETA  DELTA  CHI. 

Founded  at  Union  College  in  1847:  Gnm- 
nua  Denteron  chapter  established  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  18*9.  The  fra¬ 
ternity  house  is  at  10  Cornwell  Place. 

THE  LEGAL  FRATERNITY  OF  PHI  DELTA  PHI. 

Founded  at  University  of  Michigan  in 
1869;  Kent  chapter.  The  fraternity  house 
is  at  99  South  State  street. 


FRATERNITY  OF  DELTA  SIGMA  DELTA. 

Founded  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1882;  Alpha  chapter.  Fraternity  house 
is  at  60  Packard  street. 

FRATERNITY  OF  XI  PSI  PHI. 

Founded  at  University  of  Michigan  in 
1889:  Alpha  chapter.  Fraternity  house  is 
at  58  East  Washington  street. 

FRATERNITY  OF  KAPPA  SIGMA. 

Founded  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
Italy.  1395;  Alpha  Zeta  chapter  established 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1892. 
Their  home  is  pleasantly  located  at  76  Hill 
street. 

LEGAL  FRATERNITY  OF  DELTA  CHI. 

Founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1890; 
Michigan  chapter  established  in  1892.  The 
Ann  Arbor  home  is  a  commodious  stone 
building  at  97  South  State  street. 

MEDICAL  FRATERNITY  OF  NU  SIGMA  NTJ. 

Founded  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1882;  Alpha  chapter.  The  fraternity 
house  is  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Ann 
streets. 


FRATERNITY  OF  PHI  CHI. 

Founded  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
1883;  Alpha  chapter.  The  fraternity  house 
is  pleasantly  located  at  35  Catherine  street. 

SORORITY  OF  GAMMA  PHI  BETA. 

Founded  at  Syracuse  University  in  1872: 
Beta  chapter  established  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1882.  The  local  sorority 
house  is  at  94  South  State  street. 

SORORITY  OF  DELTA  GAMMA. 

Founded  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1872;  Xi  chapter  established  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1885.  The  sorority 
house  is  at  45  South  University  avenue. 

SORORITY  OF  SOROSIS. 

The  local  chapter  was  established  in 
1887  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  They 
have  no  sorority  house  this  year,  but  have 
a  large  membership. 

SORORITY  OF  PI  BETA  PHI. 

Founded  at  Monmouth  College  in  1867; 
Michigan  Beta  chapter  established  in  1888 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Their 
sorority  house  is  at  28  Packard  street. 
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SORORITY  OF  KAPPA  KAPPA  GAMMA. 

Founded  at  Monmouth  College  in  1870; 
Beta  Delta  chapter  established  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1890.  The  sorority 
house  is  at  the  corner  of  Ingalls  and  Wash¬ 
ington  streets. 


SORORITY  OF  ALPHA  PHI. 

Founded  at  Syracuse  University  in  1872; 
Theta  chapter  established  at  University  of 
Michigan  in  1892. 

SORORITY  OF  KAPPA  ALPHA  THETA. 

Founded  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  in  1870; 
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Eta  chapter  established  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1893. 

SORORITY  OF  DELTA  DELTA  DELTA. 

Founded  at  Boston  University  in  1889, 
Iota  chapter  established  at  University  of 
Michigan  in  1894. 
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r  Aim  Arbor’s  Churches. 

There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  with  reference  to  the  opportunities 
for  religious  worship  in  this  beautiful  city. 
All  of  the  leading  denominations  maintain 
organizations  here,  and  church  work  is 
prosecuted  along  the  various  lines  with  un¬ 


remitting  zeal.  Several  charitable  socie¬ 
ties  give  aid  to  mankind  in  want,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  the  factors  making  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  humanity  are  rejn'esented  here. 
Several  of  the  denominations  and  other 
Christian  associations  have  buildings  of 
more  than  ordinary  architectural  beauty, 


and  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  tal¬ 
ented  men,  of  a  high  order  of  Christian 
attainments.  llealizing  the  important 
bearing  of  this  question  upon  the  minds  of 
prospective  students,  we  take  pleasure  in 
calliug  especial  attention  to  this  feature 
of  our  representation. 
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Banks  and  Banking. 

Much  of  the  success  of  a  city  depends  on 
its  financial  institutions.  Ann  Arbor  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  favored  iii  this  respect,  as 
their  banks  are  sound,  and  managed  con¬ 
servatively  for  the  best  business  interests 
of  the  community.  There  are  three  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks,  and  one  National  Bank,  with  a 
combined  capital  stock  of  .f 250,000. 00  paid 
in,  and  a  surplus  fund  of  $200,000.00. 

'I'tie  First  National  Bank, 

At  the  close  of  business,  February  28,  1800, 
made  the  following  sworn  report: 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  Discounts.. . $303,421  OS 

Overdrafts . 1,993  64 

IT.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  circulation .  25,000  (JO 

Other  stock,  bonds  and  mortgages .  5,000  00 

Due  from  approved  reserve  agents .  18,178  24 

Due  from  State  Banks  and  Bankers .  4,221  18 

Real  estate,  furniture,  and  fixtures .  30,586  90 

Current  expenses  and  taxes  paid .  428  15 

Checks  and  other  cash  items .  784  08 

Bills  of  other  National  Banks .  7,015  00 

Fractional  currency  (including-  nickels)  336  55 
Specie  ( including  gold  Treasury  notes)..  18,790  95 

Legal-tender  notes .  2,403  00 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer  (5 

per  cent,  of  circulation). .  1,102  50 


Total . $419,261  27 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  paid  in . $100,000  00 

Surplus  fund .  20,000  00 

Other  undivided  profits  .  26,705  00 

National  Bank  notes  outstanding .  22,050  00 

Dividends  unpaid .  232  00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to  check .  153,377  20 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit .  91.849  57 

Certified  checks  .  1?  50 

Due  to  State  Banks  and  Bankers .  5,000  00 

Total . $419,261  27 


Tlie  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Rank. 

This  bank  was  incorporated.  Jan.  8,  1893, 
and  its  officers  are,  Hon.  Reuben  Kempf, 
Pres.;  Chas.  E.  Green,  A.  M.  C.  E.,  Vice  Pres.; 
and  Fred.  H.  Belser,  Cashier,  all  of  whom  are 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 


well  known  and  representative  men  who 
have  given  largely  of  their  time  and  means 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare,  and 
have  occupied  important  positions  of  pub¬ 
lic  trust.  The  Teller  of  this  bank  is  H.  A. 
Williams,  who  has  been  identified  with 
the  banking  business  in  both  Dexter  and 
Ann  Arbor,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  en¬ 
joys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  bank  and  their  patrons. 
At  the  close  of  business  Dec.  13,  1895,  this 
bank  made  the  following  sworn  report: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts . $275,269  97 

Stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc .  108,992  46 

Overdrafts .  1,459  39 

Furniture  and  fixtures .  ...  1,800  00 

Other  real  estate .  2,623  70 

Due  from  Board  of  Education .  11,499  49 

cash. 

Due  from  banks  in  reserve  cities . $  23,921  77 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bankers .  4,822  00 

Checks  and  cash  items  .  4,544  55 

Nickels  and  cents .  94  14 

Gold  coin .  .  9,551  00 

Silver  coin .  608  10 

U.  S.  and  National  Bank  Notes .  5,401  00 

Total. . $450,587  57 


FARMERS  MP  MECHANICS  BATiK. 
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•STATE  SAVINGS  BANK, 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  paid  in . -$  50,000  00 

Surplus  fund .  25,000  00 

Undivided  profits  less  current  expenses, 

interest  and  taxes  paid  .  5,073  15 

Dividends  unpaid .  57  50 

DEPOSITS. 

Commercial  deposits  subject  to  check  .  .$  77,978  97 

Commercial  certificates  of  deposit .  159,173  84 

Saving's  deposits .  132,704  11 


Total . $450,587  57 


Ann  Arfior  Savings  Bank. 

The  officers  of  this  bank  are  Christian 
Mack,  President;  W.  D.  Harriman,  Vice 
President;  Chas.  E.  Hiscock;  Cashier,  M.  J. 
Fritz,  Assistant  Cashier.  The  bank  was 
established  in  18(59,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 


and  most  reliable  institutions  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Mack  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  banking  circles  of  the  state, 
and  Mr.  Hiscock  has  been  connected  with 
the  bank  from  boyhood,  and  has  occupied 
his  present  position  since  1877.  We 
include  a  sworn  report  made  Dec.  13.  1895. 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts . $452,018  20 

Stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc .  485,012  89 

Overdrafts .  1,686  39 

Banking  house .  20.500  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures .  8,917  32 

Other  real  estate .  15,083  24 

CASH. 

Due  from  banks  in  reserve  cities . $118,506  16 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bankers .  100  00 

Due  from  Washtenaw  County .  5,334  23 

Checks  and  cash  items .  845  93 


Nickels  and  cents . 320  11 

Silver  coin .  2,600  00 

Gold  coin .  29,072  50 

U.  S.  and  National  Bank  Notes .  27,716  00 

Total . $1,167,742  97 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in . $  50,000  00 

Surplus  fund .  150,000  00 

Undivided  profits  less  current  expenses, 

interest  and  taxes  paid .  20,613  00 

Dividends  unpaid .  217  00 

DEPOSITS. 

Commercial  deposits  subject  to  check  .  $157,574  39 

Savings  deposits .  691,782  43 

Saving  certificates  of  deposits .  96,424  16 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers .  1,131  79 


Total .  $1,167,742  97 


Tlie  Htate  Savings  Bank. 

This  bank  began  business  April  1.  1893, 
and  does  a  general  banking  business  in 
both  Savings  and  Commercial  depart¬ 
ments.  The  officers  are  Win.  J.  Booth, 
President;  Wm.  Arnold,  Vice  President; 
John  V.  Sheehan,  2nd  Vice  President; 
Robt.  Phillips,  Cashier,  and  a  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  representative  of  the  best  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  city.  Their 
deposits  will  aggregate  about  $250,000.00, 
and  at  the  close  of  business,  Dec.  13,  1895, 
they  made  the  following  sworn  report  as  to 
their  condition: 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts . .  $195,276  1 1 

Stocks,  Bonds,  Mortfrayes,  etc .  65,247  53 

Overdrafts .  3,090  73 

Furniture  and  fixtures .  4,000  00 

Cash  on  hand  and  deposited  in  other 

banks  subject  to  check .  38,782  86 


$306,397  28 

LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  paid  In. . $50,000  00 

Surplus . 2,000  00 

Undivided  profits  less  expenses,  interest 

and  taxes  paid .  3,554  34 

Commercial  deposits .  95,989  24 

Certificates  of  deposit .  47,918  36 

Saving's  deposits .  106,955  34 


$306,397  28 
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Ann  Arbor  Water  Company. 

This  company  was  established  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  1885,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
#100,000.  They  are  operating  under  a  res¬ 
ervoir  system  and  direct  pressure,  with  a 
capacity  of  four  million  gallons  per  every 
24  hours.  The  reservoir  is  190  feet  above 
the  city  level,  and  has  a  capacity  of  2,500, 
000  gallons.  The  supply  is  from  fourteen 
flowing  wells,  running  from  50  to  00  feet 
deep,  and  their  entire  equipment  is  equal 
to  if  not  better,  than  any  institution  of  its 


kind  in  any  city  in  the  state,  of  equal  size. 
The  value  of  the  plant  approximates  #300,- 
000,  and  the  business  has  been  under  the 
direct  supervision  since  1893,  of  Dr.  A.  K. 
Hale,  assisted  by  T.  F.  Hutzel,  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Tlie  Ann  Arbor  (ias  Company. 

This  company  enjoys  the  largest  patron¬ 
age  compared  with  any  city  in  the  state 
with  equal  population,  and  caters,  to  at 


least  1000  consumers.  Their  daily  capacity 
is  200,000  feet  of  coal  and  water  gas,  and 
they  supply  15  miles  of  street  mains.  The 
company  was  established  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1865,  and  was  re-incorporated  in 
1889,  with  a  capital  stock  of  #60,000.  The 
officers  are  E.  D.  Kinney,  President,  S.  T. 
Douglass,  Secretary,  H.  W.  Douglass,  Treas¬ 
urer  and  Superintendent,  and  under  their 
management  the  service  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  consumers  at  the  lowTest 
consistent  price. 


